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Enctanp has not hitherto been the land of 
arm-chair amusements. The turf and the chase, 
the rod and the gun, have numbered among their 
votaries the mass of those whose means allowed 
them anything beyond the vicissitudes of labor and 
rest. And these active sports still keep their 
ground, but with a difference ;—the sportsman of 
Queen Victoria’s epoch has his evening as well as 
his morning to employ—conviviality is chastened, 
and music or conversation claims the hours former- 
ly resigned to the bottle. A similar change has 
been wrought among those whose mornings are 
passed in the more sedentary pursuits of commerce 
or study. The tradesman and artisan have par- 
taken the movement, and through every rank of 
society, save the very lowest, there is evinced a 
preference for intellectual recreation over animal 
refection. Reading-rooms and mechanics’ insti- 
tutes multiply, and their supporters have wisely 
desired to vary the attractions which they present. 
To these and similar causes we in great meas- 
ure attribute the growing popularity of chess. 
Others may go deeper, and say that in this anx- 
ious period, when all those appliances which seem 
designed to save time and trouble only leave us a 
few additional minutes for “ toil and turmoil, cark 
and care’’—in this age of mental high pressure, 
men seek in their very diversions something of in- 
tellectual discipline for the battle of life ; and this 
view also has probably much of truth. But how- 
ever we account for it, the fact is certain that the 
study and practice of chess are rapidly increasing. 

At the beginning of the century the most labo- 
rious search for works designed to teach chess 
would scarce have discovered fifty, and most of 
these rare, and in foreign languages. The list 
might now be enlarged tenfold. Chess has truly 
a literature of its own. To Damiano, Philidor, 
Lolli, Greco, Ponziani, and the anonymous Mo- 
denese are added Petroff, Jaenisch, Szen, Alex- 
andre, Bourdonnais, Calvi, Laza, &c., on the con- 
tinent—with our own countrymen, Sarratt, Lewis, 
Walker, Staunton—and a cloud of less volumi- 
nous but ingenious contributors, from the clerical 
sphynx, the Rev. H. Bolton, to the unmusical 
though chess-honored names of Bone and Muff. 
There are manuals of every price and calibre, and 
both the openings and terminations of games are 
analyzed with the most industrious accuracy. Of 
this among the most striking examples are Major 
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Jaenisch’s volume on the variations of a single 
opening, (the King’s Bishop's Gambit,) and M. 
Alexandre’s quarto, the Encyclopédie des Echees. 
The latter contains analyses of all the legitimate 
openings, with the different forms which they may 
be made to assume by probable variations in the 
attack or defence. It is a great literary curiosity, 
but we fear not likely to be often employed except 
by writers on chess, or by the patient victims of a 
game by correspondence. Its bulk is alarming, 
and its notation, though not difficult, is less 
simple and obvious than that in the ordinary 
treatises. Equally remarkable in another way is 
a recent publication by the English chess-cham- 
pion, Mr. Staunton, which compresses in a small 
12mo., we will not say all that can, but all 
that need be learnt from books as to the laws of 
the game, the best principles for conducting it, the 
chief openings and their happiest variations, with 
examples of each from actual play by the mas- 
ters, and a numerous selection of interesting chess 
problems. Nor is this all—the Chess-player’s 
Handbook also supplies an explanation of al! the 
different modes of chess-notation, and a very full 
analysis of those various positions towards the ter- 
mination of the game where the drawing or win- 
ning turns on the nicest points of play. The 
work is illustrated by 200 neatly executed dia- 
grams, the arrangement perfect, the type clear, 
and—the price is 6s. 6d.!| As a mere specimen 
of what printing can do in the nineteenth century, 
it deserves examination. Another, and a yet 
more elaborate work of the same comprehensive 
character, is the Schach-Spieler’s Hanbuch of 
Bilguer and Von der Laza, the pride of the Ger- 
man chess-players. We believe that a curious 
collector might now make up a library of 1200 
volumes on this so recently little-heeded subject. 
But chess has not only its handbooks and its 
encyclopedias—it has also its own periodical liter- 
ature. There issues monthly from the Polytech- 
nic press The Chess Chronicle, in 40 neatly print~ 
ed pages, which are wholly and solely devoted) to 
chess in all its forms—correspondence, challenges, 
anecdotes, problems, games actually played, and 
games which might, could, would, or should 
have been played. Mr. Staunton is the editor— 
the circulation large and continually increasing. 
Turning to the continent, we behold a rival: pe- 
riodical, the Palaméde, by M. St. Amant, also 
popular and well-conducted, though less exclusive- 
ly devoted to chess, other games of skill] occasion- 
ally finding a corner in its pages. Even the 
shock of the last tragi-comic revolution has left it 
flourishing in republican glory. The nomen- 


* The Journal is continued by M. Kieseritzky under 
the name (from the well-known Café) of “La Régence.” 
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clature may indeed be a little embarrassing, hav- 
ing been long since adapted in France to the an- 
cient régime. Instead of the energetic Ferz or 
Vizier of the Eastern game—or the stately and 
influential Queen Consort of the English chess- 
board, our neighbors appropriately installed La 
Dame, the great lady, the reigning favorite, as 
head of the court and chief prop of the crown, 
while the Monarch was supported on the other 
side by no mitred prelate, but the official Fool with 
cap and bells. We might moralize this, but we 
would rather speculate on the future. How will 
the dignities of the chess-board be treated where 
the pictures of even a citizen-king have been re- 
garded but as targets for patriot ball-practice? La 
Dame may indeed be easily replaced by a nude 
figure of Liberty, Equality, or Fraternity ; and for 
Le Fol, the principal difficulty will be to select 
the character best entitled to bear the bells. But 
what name can be found unprofaned which may 
suit the leader of the mimic state’ We shall be 
sorry to hear “* Barricades to your President’’ sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ Check to your King,”’ or *‘ Mate”’ 
revolutionized into ‘* Abdication.*’ There is (or 
lately was) an excellent Journal in Germany, the 
Berliner Schachzeitung, and we believe two have 
been set up quite recently, one in the United 
States and another in British India. Some half- 
dozen Sunday newspapers, too, “‘ swell the tri- 
umph and partake the gale,’ enlivening their 
columns with subtle problems or well-contested 
games ; and yet, singular contrast! but fifteen 
years ago, Mr. G. Walker's ‘ Philidorian,’’ 
though treating of other games as well as of 
chess, and diversified by much of wit and humor, 
as well as of technical research, lived but for six 
numbers,* and then expired, ‘‘a prey to torpid 
apathy.’’ We believe that the chess-clubs alone 
would now suffice to keep the Chronicle going; 
and this brings us to our last and most decisive 
piece of evidence. 

The clubs are almost a new feature of the case. 
It is true that ever since the time of Philidor one 
or more chess-clubs have existed in London, but 
so ephemeral, that in 1843 only one remained that 
had told above five years; moreover even at these 
the attendance was thin, and confined to a particular 
circle. Now there is a club in almost every con- 
siderable provincial town, while those of our great 
cities nearly vie with the two here, the ‘* London” 
and the ‘* St. George’s.”’ It seems almost invid- 
ious to particularize—but Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Leeds, and Bristol have produced some of the finest 
provincial players. Brighton also stands high, as 
do Halifax, Wakefield, and several other York- 
shire towns. It would be difficult to guess at the 
aggregate numbers enrolled in all the clubs, but 
we should conjecture that those of Yorkshire alone 
number 400 members ; and, be it remarked, these 
members are all bond fide chess-players. There 


* These six numbers make a charming little volume. 
There is a tale of Chess Diablerie, better than all the 
similar attempts since made ; and the lucubrations of Mr. 
Rummins ou whist are most entertaining. 
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is not even a well-spread table to attract; coffee 
and tea are generally the sole refreshments. Let 
our readers suppose it club-night, and with us take 
a peep at the proceedings. The room is well 
lighted-—there is a good fire—sundry gentlemen 
of various ages are sipping coffee, with the ad- 
dition, perhaps, of a cigar. But observe the busi- 
ness-like air of the meeting; our friends mean 
chess and nothing else. Look at that stout gentle- 
man with very large shoes—he is a merchant, and 
this his recreation after severe business. Contrast 
his intense though heavy application of intellect, 
with the air of nonchalance and assumed superior- 
ity on the keener visage of his opponent, a sur- 
geon in small] practice, but of much local celebrity 
as an oracle of liberalism and spouter at ‘ literary 
societies.”” See—our solid friend has moved at 
last, and his antagonist, who has thrice cleared 
his throat and four times taken snuff, in the vain 
hope of accelerating the process, plays on the in 
stant. Two or three admirers behind him look 
approval at each other—but the destinies frowa— 
our “‘ man of genius’’ has risked all in a prema- 
ture though brilliant attack, and, ere long, will 
console himself for a lost game by confidential 
whispers :—‘*‘ Oversight—get careless—so very 
slow—should nt mind the knight—dime him,” 
&c. In a corner of the room the secretary is 
playing over, for the instruction of some of the 
rising members, one of Staunton’s games, just re- 
ported from the metropolis. Elsewhere, a visitor 
from a distant club is doing battle with the pres- 
ident, who seems fully conscious how much is 
expected of him. But, look where you will, all 
is chess—a tourney @ /’outrance maintained be- 
tween various pairs of champions, till midnight 
clears the lists. When it is considered that hun- 
dreds of meetings such as these take place weekly 
throughout England—that they are attended by 
persons filling a respectable place in society, and 
of good, perhaps superior, average attainments— 
that they are absolutely divorced from gambling 
and intemperance, and require no other stimulus 
than that of innocent rivalry in an intellectual 
amusement—that they are not only finding sup- 
porters in the middle classes, but giving birth to 
kindred institutions among our intelligent mechanics 
and artisans—it will, we think, be admitted, that 
there must be something in chess not wholly un- 
worthy the notice of our readers at large. We 
propose, meantime, without any pretence of deep 
research, to say a few words to such of them as 
are not wholly unacquainted with the game, on a 
few points which we deem interesting in its his- 
tory, its practice, and its morals. 

Its birth-place has been the subject of as much 
contest as Homer's. India, Egypt, Arabia, 
Greece, China—each has its claim. All attempts, 
however, to trace it to a classical fount are futile. 
Both Greeks and Romans had games resembling 
draughts—possibly like backgammon :—but the 
two distinguishing characteristics of chess—the 
various values and powers of the pieces, and the 
dependence of the fate of the game on that of the 
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principal piece—are nowhere alluded to. We 
might add, though in this perhaps we shall be 
deemed fanciful, that we deem the spirit of the 
game too accurately scientific for the genius of 
early Greece. The claim of China seems more 
plausible ; but we cannot be induced, by the ‘* cen- 
tesimal and millesimal mode of exaggeration’ 
prevalent among the Celestials, to believe them 
either the oldest nation of the East, or generally 
the ‘‘repertores doctrinarum atque leporum.’’ 
The distinctive chess now possessed by the Chi- 
nese has the air rather of a game degenerated and 
confused than of a great invention, perfected dur- 
ing the lapse of 2500 years.* The weight of 
authority, as well as evidence, appears in favor of 
India, from whence the Arabians and Persians 
both admit that they received it. But if we are 
glad to be supported in this view by Sir William 
Jones, we cannot likewise subscribe to his idea 
that chess, as now played, is unchanged from its 
original form—that this Minerva sprang complete 
from the brain of some Thunderer. We think 
that Sir William himself furnishes evidence to the 
contrary when he traces the very name of chess, 
with the titles and shapes of the chief pieces, to 
the Chatur-anga,t which certainly constituted a 
very ancient eastern form of the game. Decisive 
proof is unattainable, owing to distance of place 
and time, and want of records; but we cannot 
doubt that practice discovered imperfections, which 
were gradually corrected. ‘Those who have ob- 
served how difficult it is to get up a game at the 


‘* Four-chess’’f even at a club in the present day, 


and how tedious and unsatisfactory it often proves, 
unless the antagonists are both quick and well 
matched, will readily conceive how two armies 
came to be condensed into one, the redundant King 
being changed into a Vizier or General. Another 
natural improvement would be the dismissal of the 
dice, and leaving the player free in his choice of 
the piecé to be moved. The very anomalies of 
the game—such as queening a pawn, castling, and 
playing the pawn two squares at the first move— 
seem as though they had been suggested by long 


experience ; the former to diminish the number | 


of drawn games, the two latter to bring the pieces 
more rapidly into collision. We admit these to 
be improvements—but from their very nature they 
cannot well have belonged to such a grand “‘ first 
conception”’ as Sir W. Jones supposes. It is ob- 
servable, too, that the Chatur-anga has wholly 
disappeared, as though it had been merged long 


* We are aware that we are here differing from a most 
learned writer—the Hon. Daines Barrington—whose ar- 
ticle in the ninth volume of the “Archwologia” assigns 
the invention to China. 

t Chatur-anga (Sansc.) signifies ‘‘ the four members of 
an army,” or elephants, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers. 
It was also called Chaturaji, or the four kings, since it 
was played by four persons, two allied against two, each 
commanding eight pieces. The board contained sixty- 
four squares as now. There were many grades of suc- 
cess up to a complete victory, the stakes won varying 
proportionably. A throw of the dice decided which piece 

ould be moved, or at least restricted the player’s choice. 

+See The Philidorian, page 207, for an explanation of 
this variety. 
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since in the more perfect form of modern chess ; 
while Mr. G. Walker has published some trans- 
lations from ancient Persian chess MSS., which, 
showing an approach to the present mode, must, 
we think, be regarded as denoting a distinct inter- 
mediate game. But, be this as it may, the Per- 
sians affirm that the game reached them from 
India in the sixth century, and we might naturally 
suppose that it would enter Europe vid Constan- 
tinople, whither every product of the East found 
its way ; and, in point of fact, we find this to have 
been the case, as our earliest European notices of 
the game are drawn from Byzantine writers.* 
Whether the western portion of Europe received 
it from travellers who had visited the Golden 
Horn, or the Crusaders brought it home with them 
from Palestine, seems scarce worth disputing ; in- 
deed, it was most likely propagated in both ways ; 
but it clearly became very prevalent shortly after 
the first crusade, whereas till near that time it 
appears to have been known to none but the 
Scandinavian nations, whose roving mariners 
probably brought it for themselves from the Fast.t+ 
| Wherever the game was introduced, it appears to 
ihave rapidly acquired popularity—a result hardly 
\to be wondered at in an age when scarcely any in- 
tellectual resources were accessible save to the 
clergy. Spain and Italy seem to have early at- 
‘tained a preéminence in skill, which the latter did 
‘not lose till the middle of the last century. But 
\if the skill of other nations was less, the keenness, 
|we had almost said ferocity, with which the game 
was pursued, appears to have been greater at the 
'North. We have an unpleasant proceeding on the 
_part of Canute recorded-—how he made away with 
'a nobleman, to whom he was under deep obliga- 
tion, because he refused to be cheated point blank. 
Nor was there much dignity in the later squabble 
between our Henry I., when prince, and the 
dauphin, who revenged a series of defeats by 
istriking his adversary with the chess-board, and 
|was in turn most unroyally drubbed by the Eng- 
lish fist; but, generally, wherever chess is men- 
tioned in old chronicles or metrical romances, it 
is as the occasion of some act of violence or bitter 
feud. The great size of the early chessmen,{ and 
the use of metal in the boards, must have rendered 
them tempting weapons for an angry man—the 
rooks especially seem to have been often used as 
Homer's heroes employ some huge stone. 

As the anecdotes approach modern times they 
assume a more civilized character. ‘There was 
something almost chivalrous in the manner in 
which great players, especially those of Spain and 

*For instance, it is alluded to by Anna Comnena, in 
the twelfth book of her Alexias, in a manner which shows 
that in the twelfth century it was familiar there. A most 
costly set of chessmen, extant till the Revolution at the 
Abbey of St. Denis, were dressed in the Greek garb of the 
ninth century, and Sir F. Madden (who has collected all 
the earliest stray notices of the game) respects the tra- 
dition that these pieces had been a gift from the Eastern 
wars re to Charlemagne. 

+ We ought, perhaps, to have excepted also the Moors 
of Spain, who may have derived it — from Arabia. 

tSee Sir Frederick Madden's Remarks ou uie Ancient 
; Chessmen fouad in.the Isle of Skye. 
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Italy—as Ruy Lopez, Paolo Boi, and Leonardo 
**il Puttino’’—used to traverse land and sea in 
search of a worthy antagonist. And though we 
may not think that the first of these worthies was 
appropriately rewarded by Philip II. for his skill 
with a bishopric, we read with pleasure of the en- 
couragement which in those days ‘lords and 
dukes, and noble princes”’ used to give to a game 
which was almost a science. No amusement, 
perhaps, has been patronized by so great a variety 
of remarkable personages as chess. Charles XII. 
of Sweden was passionately fond of it, though 
his play had the characteristic imperfection ‘ qu’il 
faisait toujours marcher son Roi.’’ The calmness 
with which he could sit down to the game when 
he had barricaded his house at Bender, contrasts 
curiously with the headstrong folly which prompted 
so desperate a resistance. The Marechal Boufflers 
was a skilful player. Napoleon found the game 
@ great resource, especially in his monotonous 
captivity at St. Helena. There is something mel- 
ancholy in the thought, how often his mind must 
have wandered from the mimic troops before him 
to other fights in other fields ; yet perhaps the best 
inscription for Napoleon’s chess-board (which we 
trust is at Mad. Tussaud’s, as well as his Water- 
loo chariot) might be supplied by Juvenal’s lines :— 


Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sevitie, claras quibus abstulit orbi 
Illustresque animas— 


We cannot add, especially so soon after the 18th 
of June, 
impune et vindice nullo! 


Charles I. was actually playing when he received 
the news that the Scots intended to deliver him 
up. Frederick, ‘‘ the Great Elector’ of Saxony, 
returned calmly to his game after yet bitterer ti- 
dings. Certainly, one of the characteristics of the 
game is its power of engrossing the mind, and 
withdrawing it from subjects of painful contem- 
plation. We have found its absorbing interest 
deaden even the force of acute bodily pain. The 
reason of this is doubtless to be found in the bound- 
less range of combinations, in which the mind may 
wander without ever seeming to go too far. 

It has often been asked, ‘‘ Are great abilities 
requisite to make a first-rate chess-player!’’ and 
the under-valuers of the game have replied tri- 
umphantly by pointing to the number of men who 
have shone as chess-players, and in no other line. 
Yet this reply is not conclusive, unless it could be 
also shown that these men labored earnestly for 
higher successes, and failed. Chess, no doubt, 
like other amusements, has been the occasion of 
wasted talents and lost opportunities. Few are 
aware, possibly, that before Philidor addicted him- 
self strongly to chess, he had obtained considerable 
celebrity as a composer, and had written an opera 
which was much admired. We may lament such 
cases, but must not argue as though they were not. 
For ourselves, we have seen clever men who were 
decidedly ‘* muddle-headed’’ over a chess-board ; 
but we never saw any person attain to excellence 
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in the game with case, who was not possessed of 
superior abilities. Indeed, whatever may be the 
faults of chess, it cannot be charged with that of 
being too easy. Lord Bacon censured it as ‘‘ too 
wise a game.’’ Walter Scott withdrew from it, 
alleging that ‘‘ he saw a man might learn another 
language with less strain to the mind.” Lively 
people—not to dwell on such great geniuses— 
often find it too Jaborious for recreation—dull 
ones constantly give it up in despair. In short, to 
shine at it requires uncommon readiness and ac- 
curacy of calculation. We must, therefore, with- 
draw the credence too freely given in our youth to 
the charming story in the “ Animaux célébres,” 
of a certain chess-playing monkey ; how he beat 
his royal master, and how, after receiving sundry 
blows in reward of his victory, he prefaced the 
next checkmate by taking up for his personal se- 
curity a cushion which lay “‘ convenient.”’ Yet 
to swallow this spirited fiction requires hardly 
more faith than that of the ‘ gentle public’ in 
every European capital, who visited the ‘* Autom- 
aton Chess-player.”” In the nineteenth century 
(eredite, Posteri!) it was an article of common 
belief, that, by winding up every ten minutes or 
so, mere machinery could be made capable of re- 
plying to the out-manceuvring stratagems resulting 
from deep thought and susceptible of almost endless 
variation. Day after day did spectators crowd to 
the miraculous triumph of mechanic art, and re- 
tire ‘“‘ awed, delighted, and amazed.’’ We have 
before us a book printed in 1819, not particularly 
ill written, which shows most gravely the impos- 
sibility of any trick in the case; and expatiates 
on the skill which could thus enable matter to per- 
form the functions of mind.* How generally this 
view of the case, or one little short of it, prevailed, 
may be gathered from the fact, that the Automaton 
Trumpeter of Mons. Maelzel, exhibited here in 
1819 along with the Chess-player, though really 
a@ most masterly piece of mechanism, attracted 
little or no attention in comparison with that in- 
trepid hoax. 

We would not, however, be understood as deny- 
ing great credit to Mr. De Kempelen’s ingenious 
contrivance for concealing the player, and at the 
same time making him aware of his opponent's 
moves. After the persun, who directed the game 
from within, had successively slidden through the 
different parts of the machine, leaving each in its 
turn clear for exhibition, he lighted a taper and 
seated himself with a board of his own, imme- 
diately below that on which the automaton was to 
operate. The pieces which the figure moved had 
powerful magnets at their bases; and below, and 
near each square of the board, hung a small metal 


* We refer to the translation published in London, of 
Mr. Charles Gottlieb de Windisch’s “Letiers on the 
Automaton Chess-player’—whereof a short specimen 
will suffice :—‘‘ Notwithstanding the superior ingenuity 
of modern artists which scientific inventions discover, it 
seems absolutely impossible that any piece of mechanism 
should be invented which, possessing perfect mechanical 
motion, should appear to exert the intelligence of a rea- 
soning agent. is seeming impossibility is surmounted 
in the construction of the Automaton Chess-player.” 
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ball by a short thread. Thus the player below 
could at once see from what square a piece had 
been removed—by the dropping of a ball, and 
where one had been placed—by the rising of 
another. ‘The move thus learned, he repeated on 
his private board, and having then decided on his 
own, directed the arm and fingers of the figure ac- 
cordingly. 

Two points more may be worth mention—the 
one, that a clever Cambridge mathematician, Mr. 
Willis, solved the mystery by fair reasoning from 
what he saw, without a single considerable mis- 
take, and published his solution, while the “‘ gentle 
public” as aforesaid were still in utter darkness. 
The other, that while our countryman, Mr. Lewis, 
was the hidden performer, the Automaton lost but 
six games in some three hundred, though always 
giving the odds of ‘* pawn and move.’’ ‘This, no 
doubt, was mainly attributable to that gentleman’s 
great skill; but we confess we are inclined to at- 
tribute something also to a kind of superstitious 
fear in the players, who found themselves vis-a-vis 
with a black-bearded wooden Turk, and serenaded 
with a perpetual whirring from the wheels in his 
interior. ‘ 

The Automaton is now almost forgotten. Mr. 
Lewis (the more the pity) has ceased to play; we 
must let by-gones be by-gones, and hasten to a part 
of our subject where true chess-players will be more 
likely to find fault with the quality than with the 
quantity of our remarks. With regard, then, to 
the practice of chess, we would first observe that it 
has now obtained a most desirable uniformity. All 
over Europe (with the exception of one village*) it 
is played alike; so also in the New World, and in 
British India. In China there still prevails a clum- 
sier form of the game ; but this is a matter of little 
concernment to any but the celestials themselves. 
In the accessible regions of the world, as we have 
said, one general mode obtains. ‘To point out one 
or two technicalities—the Italian mode of castling, 
which allowed the king and rook to exchange 
places, or occupy any intermediate squares, has 
now nearly disappeared. ‘Taking ‘‘en passant,”’ 
at an adverse pawn’s first move, is universally ad- 
mitted ; so is the choosing what piece one will for 
a pawn pushed home, even to the extent, if need- 
ful, of half a dozen queens at once. An equally 
important improvement is the reckoning stalemate 
as a drawn game. 

Another advantage has arisen from the multipli- 
cation of clubs, and consequent publication of accu- 
rate rules, viz., that the strict game is now played, 
instead of those courteous surrenders of advantages 
offered by a heedless adversary, which used often 
to make winners of those who had received back 
two or three leading pieces in the course of the 
game. ‘These were a source of endless unpleasant 
discussions, besides being in themselves an absurd- 
ity. We confess we have no notion of rewarding 
an opponent for his oversights. We would show 


* Stroebeck holds certain privileges by a curious chess- 
tenure; and the game there played differs from the ordi- 
nary one in many important particulars. 





him as little mercy as Mr. Smith O’Brien would to 
Lord Clarendon. Nay, we should be moved here- 
to by a consideration of his benefit as well as our 
own—for why should we teach him vacillation and 
heedlessness?' But should you have an opponent 
not inured to this rigorous procedure, then, reader, 
let us commend to you a suggestion of Mr. Rich- 
ard Penn, F. R. S., whose “hints” are as judi- 
cious as they are quaint. 


Some persons, (he says,) when they are playing 
with a stranger who entreats to be allowed to take 
a back move, let him do so the first time ; then, 
almost immediately after, put their own queen, en 
prise; and when the mistake is politely pointed out 
to them, they say that ‘hey never take back a move, 
but that they are ready to begin another game.* 


Perhaps the most remarkable instance on record 
of a strict enforcement of the tenor of chess-law 
occurred in the celebrated match, by correspond- 
ence, between the Loudon and Edinburgh Clubs 
At the 27th move of the second game the London 
Club threw a rook away. How they did so Mr. 
Lewis explains in the following words :— 


The 26th, 27th, and 28th moves were sent on 
the same day to the Edinburgh Club; this was 
done to save time. It so happened that the secre- 
tary, whose duty it was to write the letters, had an 
engagement which compelled him to leave the club 
two hours earlier than usual—the letter was there- 
fore posted at three instead of five o’clock ; in the 
mean time one of the members discovered that the 
2d move (the 27th) had not been sufficiently exam- 
ined. An application was immediately made at the 
post-office for the letter, which was refused; in 
consequence, a second letter was transmitted by the 
same post to the Edinburgh Club, retracting the 
2d and 3 3d moves, and abiding only by the Ist. The 
Edinburgh Club, in answer, gave it as their decided 
opinion, that the London Club were bound by their 
letter, and that no move could be retracted ; they 
therefore insisted on the moves being played ; the 
London Club conceded the point, though they dif- 
fered in opinion. 


We cannot but think, under all the circum- 
stances, the Edinburgh Club were to blame. What 
rendered the mishap more vexatious to the London- 
ers was, that whereas they had won a game before, 
they now barely lost it, and thereby the match, 
which the winning of this game would have decided 
in their favor. There can be little doubt that the 
London Club (then comprising Messrs. Lewis, Fra- 
ser, and Cochrane) was the stronger of the two. 
On the part of Edinburgh, we believe the lion’s 
share of the work fell to the late Mr. Donaldson. 
Let not any beginner suppose the task of conduct- 
ing such a contest a light one. True, there was 
no railway then, and only one letter was exchanged 
per week, containing a single move in each of the 
games which were going on simultaneously. But 
that single move! Let no man who has not nerves 


* Some of the wood-cuts in Mr. Penn’s instructive and 
amusing little book are from sketches by his friend, Sir 
F. Chantrey. In several of these both Sir Francis and 
Mr. Penn are felicitously hit off as anglers; but one of 
the hest exhibits them at chess, the great sculptor thus 
seeking consolation under gout, as witness his 
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of wrought-iron, a brain ef clockwork, and, above 
all, a glut of leisure, engage in a game by corre- 
spondence. Let us grant (what was not true 
twenty-five years since) that the books will now 
carry you through the first ten moves without risk 
of serious error, or any greater labor than that re- 
quired to hunt out the results arrived at in the best 
analysis. Still after those moves a far more com- 
plicated series will come, which you must investi- 
gate for yourself. The difficulty of this task will 
vary, and is from time to time suspended by forced 
moves, as in cases of check, &c. Nevertheless, 
that difficulty will appear, on the lowest calculation, 
to be of a most formidable character. Seven cards 
may be played 5040 different ways. Think, then, 
reader, what it must be to analyze all the most 
likely variations in the conduct of so many pieces, 
seven moves deep on each side !* The division of 
labor in a numerous committee of course lightens a 
burden else too heavy for the broadest shoulders. 
Two very clever amateurs, Mr. H. W., of the Isle 
of Wight, and Mr. N., of Nottingham, played a 
match by correspondence some years since. Both 
games were drawn, and both players seriously ill at 
the close of the match. The brain and nerves had 
both been overtasked, and neither party has ever 
since regained his full chess strength. With such 
an example before us, we frankly confess our dread 
of chess by correspondence. ‘The game so played, 
however, may be studied with peculiar advantage 
by the aspirant after chess honors. There are no 
brilliant faults to mislead him, and he will arrive at 
solid and accurate conclusions as to sound modes 
of attack and defence. The match between Paris 
and Pesth is particularly instructive. To a French- 
man what an anti-climax in Paris and Pesth! 
However, the Hungarians, headed by the famous 
M. Szen, won both their games—in their conduct 
of which it is difficult for the most hypereritical to 
detect a flaw. ‘The French players, it is true, suf- 
fered early in the match the loss of the veteran Des 
Chapelles; but as they could only have retained 
his services on condition of playing an untenable 
counter-gambit, we must rather congratulate them 
on getting rid of so crotchety anally. The Nestor 
of Parisian chess, indignant at seeing his pet move 
—the darling of his faney—so rudely slighted, 
offered to play his own opening against all the rest 
of the committee, but prudently declined to stand 
by his challenge when accepted. This was not 
M. Des Chapelles’ first retreat under similar cir- 
cumstances ; and unless documents, as well as 
rumors, be much given to lying, the contagion of 
his example subsequently affected his ‘‘ chess lieu- 
tenant,’’ M. St. Amant. But of this anon. 

We were speaking of modes of chess-play, and 
ought not to pass by one which has, at different 
times, drawn great attention as a kind of intel- 
leetual phenomenon—we mean the playing blind- 
fold, or without a board. This requires of course 

* No move would be considered sound in a great 
match which would not bear this amount of scrutiny. Of 
course many variations, even of those which looked prom- 


ising, are dismissed, after a move or two, as untenable. 
Else the task would be impossible. 
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great practice, and thorough acquaintance with the 
board ; and any chess-player, possessing these 
requisites, will be able to do it well enough to beat 
one who has only played in private society. But 
to do it thoroughly well—to play within a pawn 
or so of one’s usual stréngth, without seeing the 
pieces—demands further a peculiar natural gift, 
without which the great mental effort made _pro- 
duces but a lame and impotent conclusion—the 
party blindfolded playing about a rook below his 
usual strength in a short game. That for most 
men the effort is a great one, may be fairly infer- 
red from its effect on La Bourdonnais, the most 
ingenious player of his day, whom it is said to have 
killed. Of living players we believe Mons. Harr- 
witz to be the best at this mode of play. But no 
one has appeared since Philidor at all comparable 
with that remarkable genius in this singular kind 
of contest. All the feats of Jedediah Buxton, and 
similar prodigies of calculation, sink into nothing 
when compared with the triumph achieved by 
Philidor in a ériple contest at blindfold chess. His 
antagonists were three of the best players of his 
day—Count Bruhl, Dr. Bowdler, and Mr. Ma- 
seres. With the first two,he played even—to the 
third he gave the pawn and move. Great pains 
were taken by these gentlemen to puzzle him, by 
opening their games as nearly alike as possible, 
but in vain. He was never in the smallest degree 
embarrassed, and played out al] three games with 
as much ease and accuracy as if he had had the 
boards before him. ‘The management of his 
pawns—a department in which he has never since 
been equalled—attracted especial admiration on 
this occasion. In one of the games they formed 
—together with those of his opponent, which they 
stopped—a complete chevaux de frise across the 
board, over which none of the hostile pieces could 
pass. This game was in consequence drawn ; the 
other two were won by Philidor, who showed not 
the smallest fatigue after an exertion so extraor- 
dinary. 

We have often heard the question started, what 
rank Philidor would hold among the players of 
our day, could he reappear on the chequered field ! 
The general reply is, that he would have no chance 
with many of the present masters of the game, 
who start with a knowledge of the various open- 
ings obtained by the most profound analysis. ‘This 
conclusion is arrived at chiefly from the study of 
Philidor’s work on chess, confessedly a feeble per- 
formance when compared, for instance, with the 
German Handbuch, or with Staunton’s English 
compendium. At the risk, however, of being 
deemed either old-fashioned or ignorant, we must 
plead guilty to a conclusion less flattering to mod- 
ern professors. We believe, on the evidence of 
Philidor’s recorded games, that on the whole he 
has had no superior. He certainly often lost time 
in getting his pieces into play, but he did so with- 
out seriously compromising his game, and when 
once fairly afloat he showed a fertility of resource 
and accuracy of calculation which have rarely since 
been surpassed. And it is very conceivable, that 
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had he been able to meet with an antagonist of 
powers equal to his own, he would have exhibited 
more curious and profound combinations than he 
ever found actually necessary. There isa legend, 
indeed, that the Turkish ambassador was a match 
for him, or nearly so, over the board, but we must 
qualify this with Herodotus’ favorite reservation, 
as ‘a statement which for our own parts we can- 
not trust.’’ 

Since Philidor’s days the supremacy of the 
chess-board has never been undisputed. Many, 
and of course all Frenchmen, assigned it for a time 
to Des Chapelles, but he was beaten by our Lewis 
at the pawn and move, and never afterwards played 
with him even. La Bourdonnais repeatedly de- 
feated McDonnell, but the latter was not the cham- 
pion of English chess, and always received odds 
from Lewis. Mr. Staunton is probably the strong- 
est player now living. We say probably, on 
account of the great number of German and Rus- 
sian players with whom he has had no opportu- 
nity of measuring his strength—Szen, Jaenisch, 
Petroff, and other names of might. But it is cer- 
tain that for years he has not met his match, and 
is in danger of becoming—like the pugnacious 
little Irish tailor befere he married—* blue-mould- 
ed for want of a bating.’? His success in his 
Parisiar match with M. St. Amant is well known, 
as well as his subsequent victories over Messrs. 
Harrwitz and Horwitz. 
circumstances connected with the abortive attempt 
at a return-match with the first-named gentleman, 
which might introduce us to a new branch of our 
subject, the “‘ diplomacy of chess.’? But we shall 
give only a general outline of the facts, referring 
our readers (should their curiosity be unsatisfied) 
to Mr. Bryan, an American virtuoso, who has ex- 
ecuted the task of historian ably and impartial- 
ly.* 

Mr. Bryan gives the whole of the correspon- 
dence, which is of such a character that every 
French player with whom we have met considers 
his own countryman’s character for combativeness 
(quoad chess) irretrievably damaged by it. We 
will merely show how it arose. In November, 
1843, Mr. Staunton went over to Paris to play his 
first match, accompanied by his two seconds, 
Messrs. Harry Wilson and Worrell, both enthu- 
siastic amateurs. The first winner of eleven games 
was to be declared the conqueror. 
had scored ten when his adversary had won but 
two, and under the same circumstances might have 
been safely backed at any odds to secure one of 
the next two games, and consequently the match. 
But at this critical point his good genius, in the 
shape of Mr. Harry Wilson, unwillingly aban- 
doned him, (Mr. Worrell had already returned to 
England,) and he was exposed to the trying ordeal 
of playing day after day in the midst of eager ad- 
versaries, whom the spirit of national rivalry had 
rendered forgetful of the golden rule—a clear 

* Historique de la Lutte entre |’Editeur du Palaméde, 


Journal Francais, et Editeur du Chess-player’s Chroni- 
cle, Journal Anglais.” Paris, chez C. Tresse. 


There are some singular | 


Mr. Staunton | 


stage and no favor. Under these circumstances it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that he lost four 
games more ere he gained the one which decided 
the match. Still M. St. Amant’s defeat was com- 
plete enough. It was made worse by the despe- 
rate pleas resorted to to account for it. St. Amant 
was (comparatively) out of practice. Staunton 
had been training for the match expressly. ‘* Des 
centaines de séances, des milliers de parties sont 
la pour l’attester.”” The pieces played were 
** d’une forme lourde, énorme, disgracieuse,’’ and 
so on, through a multitude of details. false in fact 
and pitiful in taste. The conclusion of the letter 
in the ** Palaméde,”’ of which the above are sam- 
ples, is too sublimely French to be omitted : 


Rappelons alors & l’Angleterre que St. Amant 
ne se regarde pas comme battu ; (!) qu’a son tour 
il se propose de demander une revanche; que St. 
Amant recoit Pion et deux Traits de M. Des Cha- 
pelles. Rappelons-lui enfin, A cette orgueilleuse 
Albion, que les dieux de |‘Olympe faisaient payer 
cher aux mortels la nécessité d’abandonner leures 
célestes demeures ! 


The English of which is, that the editor of the 
Palaméde is not beaten, or if he is, will call in 
Des Chapelles to beat the too successful English- 
man. But, alas! M. Des Chapelles, fairly repos- 
ing on his laurels, and perhaps unwilling to match 
himself in his wane with an antagonist at the full, 
left St. Amant to be his own avenger. The lat- 
ter, however, showed as much reluctance to take 
the ** revanche’’ so often talked of, as Mr. Mitchell 
to encounter the law he professed to brave. After 
| trying every means to escape a second struggle— 
| garbling some of Mr. S.’s letters—suppressing 
| others—shifting* his proposals as soon as accept- 
ed, and so forth, till for very shame he was forced 
to meet a man who would play with him at his 
own place, his own hours, and on his own terms, 
| fortune stood his friend. Mr. Staunton was at- 
| tacked in Paris (whither he had gone expressly to 
play) by a dangerous illness, and forced to return 
to England re infecté. M. St. Amant has been 
| in England since, and has played with other an- 
| tagonists, but not with Mr. Staunton, though the 
latter has offered him carte blanche as to every 
arrangement for another match. M. St. Amant 
is a very discreet man ; and if, as is reported, he 
is now in office under the new régime, we trust 
that a recollection of his ‘* Chess-correspondence”’ 
will secure for him some high diplomatic trust. 
For those of our readers who feel a national 





* We must give a specimen of M. St. Amant’s power 
of shifting his ground, in connection with a point of great 
interest to chess-players. In his match with Mr. Staun- 
ton, the games were all close ones; that is to say, the 
royal opening—King’s P, 2, King’s P. 2—was never 
played: the defence was always on the Queen’s side of 
the board, the attack often so ; and all the brilliant gam- 
bits, &c., were excluded. Amateurs were loud against 
this ; and Mr. Staunton accordingly proposed that in their 
return match the royal opening should be played by both. 
M. St. Amant's first reply was, “ Vous cemblez venir au 
devant de mes désirs..... jen signe l’engagement de 
deux mains.” But when a bond fide engagement seemed 
probable, he terms the same proposition “ inconcevable, 
et une concession énorme.” 
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pride in the question, we would mention that the 
champion of American chess, Mr. Stanley, is an 
Englishman. In fact, we have now, as a nation, 
no rivals in this noble game, except the Germans. 
We hope ere long to see a spirited contest with 
some of their cé/ébrités. It may interest some of 
our readers to know that a match is at present 
playing at the London club between two first-rate 
foreigners, Messieurs Harrwitz and Horwitz. 

So much for ‘* the state and prospects’’ of the 
chess world. 

We have often heard the remark, that ‘* chess 
would be all very well, were it not so very diffi- 
cult to obtain persons to play with.’”’ Nor is this 
complaint wholly groundless as regards people re- 
siding in the country—not the “* rus suburbanum,”’ 
but the veritable country, with its ‘‘ pomp of 
groves and garniture of fields’’—nothing within 
thirty miles larger than a quiet market-town. In 
such a locality the squire or parson may think 
himself fortunate if he gets a game in a month 
with a passing stranger, or can train up some one 
of his own family circle to make a respectable 
fight. We knew an old gentleman, many years a 
widower, who was a real enthusiast for chess, 
though but a third-rate player. Being hospitably 
given, he was seldom long without an antagonist ; 
but when the daughters, who had done the honors 
of his table, were married and settled far off, and 
he found the effort of entertaining friends daily 
greater, he looked out for a sensible woman who 
could play at chess, and having satisfied himself 
that she would be a good match for him, took her 
** for better for worse.’’ Our own impression is, 
that she was a little the better ; but if so, Grisel- 
da might have taken a lesson from her, for she 
managed to be always a game or two behind. For 
ourselves, we believe we are capable of much 
self-devotion, much self-sacrifice. We would ride 
for our friend-—dine for our friend—canvass, 
puff, speechify, and huzzah! for our friend ; but 
to Jose a game of chess to him deliberately—to 
endure with a decent face his efforts to console 
and ‘* patronize’ us as beaten !—we cannot ex- 
tend so far—nor can we advise our chess-playing 
country friends to choose a wife on the grounds 
above set forth. They must be patient and hope- 
ful, and they will enjoy an occasional bout keenly 
in proportion to its rarity. But in large towns no 
chess-player, whether resident or a casual visitor, 
need be at a loss ; he has but to find out when the 
club meets and who are its members, and the 
free-masonry of chess will do the rest. In Lon- 
don, it is true, the clubs are not quite so acces- 
sible ; but Ries’ Divan leaves the amateur nothing 
to desire. For ourselves, though unworthy mem- 
bers of a metropolitan as well as of a provincial 
club, we confess a great regard for Mr. Ries’ 
saloon, as now improved and embellished. In 
these days, when even the *‘ centesimal and mil- 
lesimal mode of exaggeration’’ leaves Mr. Cobden 
under disagreeable impressions as to present and 
prospective scarcity of cash, we shall be pardoned 
for saying a word on the point of economy. We 





know not in what manner a shilling can be more 
productively invested. A good cup of coffee—a 
good cigar (for those who have not been nauseated 
with smoke in Germany)—access to a reall 

handsome and spacious room well furnished—the 
use of an ample supply of periodicals, British and 
foreign, with novels galore for those who cannot 
long keep up the mental effort of chess—are of 
themselves not bad things; but to a thorough- 
going devotee the chief attraction is in the good 
play to be seen, and the strong players to be en- 
countered. Poor Daniels, indeed, has been some 
years gone—the most agreeable of antagonists— 
who never kept you waiting, his brilliant play 
seeming to come by intuition. But Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Tuckett, Mr. E. Williams of Bristol, and 
others of nearly the same calibre, may generally 
be seen there; and occasionally Mr. Staunton, 
and another amateur, in our opinion only inferior 
to him among English chess-players, Mr. Buckle ; 
foreigners of note, too, constantly make it their 
resort. In fact, any one desirous of being hand- 
somely beaten may be gratified at the said divan 
daily, between the hours of 2 and 11, P. m. 
Young (and occasionally elderly) gentlemen from 
the country are sceptical on this head ; they have 
outshone all the ‘little stars’’ in some retired 
neighborhood, and when a piece is offered them by 
a master of the game at Ries’, they reject it lof- 
tily—only not indignantly, because their antago- 
nist, poor man, has had no opportunity of knowing 
their strength. ‘‘ Alas! regardless of their doom, 
the little victims play.’’ In an hour or so they 
are brought to a sense of their situation. Game 
after game has been rapidly scored against them. 
They have accused the light (which is excellent) 
—the pieces (which are large and ‘‘ kenspeckle”’ 
in the extreme)—their oversights, which they 
have had no time to make, being destroyed almost 
instantly by slashing gambits. They would deem 
themselves bewitched* were it not for the Saddu- 
ceism of the nineteenth century. But at length the 
unwelcome truth flashes on them—they are play- 
ing with an opponent who can give them the rook 
—possibly the queen! This discovery, however 
unwelcome, is a new era in their chess-existence ; 
as Mr. Penn observes, ‘‘ You will never improve 
by playing ‘only with players of your own 
strength. In order to play well, you must toil 
through the humiliating task of being beaten by 
those who can give you odds. These odds, when 
you have fairly mastered them, may be gradually 


* Some centuries ago, this was no uncommon belief 
for a heaten player. It ts recorded of one of the old Ital- 
ian masters, (Leonardo “ i] Puttino,” we believe,) that on 
one occasion he was beaten ante by a Moorish stran- 
ger. He returned home disconsolate ; he had lost his 
money, and, what was then deemed yet more precious, 
his renown ; yet, on reflection, he could not but think 
his opponent’s play had been but second-rate. The in- 
ference was obvious ; he had been spell-bound ; but the 
remedy was easy to so devout a Catholic. He reéntered 
the lists next day with a relic of peculiar sanctity—a 
thumb of St. Anthony, we think—in his pocket. Leonar- 
do, thus armed, retrieved his laurels of course—and the 
Mussulman abandoned the field with the pithy remark, 
thine is stronger than mine. 
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diminished as your strength increases.”” Thus the 
defeated squire is at last on the road to improve- 
ment; he has gotten rid of a delusion. And here 
we may observe, that there are sundry delusions 
prevalent concerning chess, which are only to be 
dispelled by playing in the clubs. We wiil no- 
tice a few of these, owning our obligations once 
more to Mr. Penn, and to an ingenious writer in 
the ‘‘ Chronicle,’ Captain Kennedy ; they will be 
found principally to belong to the class of errors 
learnedly called ‘‘ idola specus,”’ derived from 
viewing objects from a confined position and in a 
false light. We pray the indulgence of our read- 
ers, should we perchance demolish any cherished 
idol of their own. 

Delusion the first.—That to take odds destroys 
the interest of the game, and that to offer them toa 
person with whom you have played but a game 
or two, is a great act of presumption. Whereas, 
in fact, in the great majority of cases, without 
odds given the game is a certainty, and therefore 
lacks interest; and a good player can see in a 
few minutes what is the relative strength of his 
antagonist. 

Il.—That Mr. Heavyside, or any other hard- 
headed man, can, by intense exertion of mind, if 
his game be once fairly opened, make head against 
a first-class player with a decent chance of suc- 
cess. This delusion is probably fostered by the 
care which a man, who has a chess-reputation to 
lose, will always exert at first in playing with a 
stranger. Nevertheless, Mr. Heavyside’s cake is 
dough. There is a gulf between a half-trained 
country amateur and the leading member of a good 
club, which no inspiration of genius or effort of 
calculation will overleap. 

II].—That in the progress of a game at chess, 
it is sacrilege for a by-stander to speak a word. 
On the contrary, any one who plays among players 
must expect to hear many remarks made. This 
is trying at first, but occasionally gives a useful 
lesson, and is rarely attended with serious incon- 
venience. Bad players either are prudently silent 
or speak quite beside the mark; while good ones 
take care to make no comment which can affect 
the progress of the game. 

IV.—That a game at chess may be of indefinite 
length—may outlast the Trojan war, or be trans- 
mitted (as we have read in sundry veracious mag- 
azines) from father to son. This is all ‘*‘ bosh ;”’ 
good games are mostly decided in fifty moves on 
each side, and, except in the case of a set match, 
where reputation is at stake, nineteen out of twen- 
ty are concluded within an hour. ‘There are 
some awfully slow players, but they usually play 
80 badly that they are beaten pretty soon, in spite 
of their delays. 

V.—* That it is illiberal to play the strict 
game.’’ To this we can only reply, that other 
methods are but a miserable imitation. People 
talk of the hardship of “losing a game by an 
oversight,”’ and so on. It is much harder to ar- 
rive at nothing but ‘conclusions inconclusive,” 
and to have the game terminate in an Irish discus- 
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sion which of the two parties made the greatest 
blunders! ‘To put the question on its right foot- 
ing, a quick sight of the board, and close attention 
during play, are important merits at chess. A 
player must fail in both ere he can make a gross 
oversight ; let him be punished accordingly, or he 
will never learn to do better. 

These are some of the popular idols—there are 
many more which want of space compels us to 
leave unbroken. But is the game itself an idol 
—useless, and valueless? or is it worth the atten- 
tion of the reflective and the time of the prudent 
mant These are grave questions; we can but 
help our readers towards forming a conclusion, 
which will be—perhaps ought to be—different in 
different minds, but generally, we think, favorable 
to this fascinating game. 

The weight of authority is strongly in favor of 
the practice of chess. We have honestly quoted 
two great names against it; we can remember but 
one more of any consequence. 


Who then, that has a mind well strung and tuned 
To contemplation, and within his reach 

A scene so friendly to his favorite task, 

Would waste attention at the chequered board, 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro 

Marching and countermarching, with an eye 

As fixed as marble, with a forehead ridged 

And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 

In balance on his conduct of a pin. 


These lines are not bad, but we doubt Cowper’s 
competence to judge of the question. His mind, 
exquisitely amiable, was never healthy; his re- 
creations were generally those of a hypochondriac 
or a humorist ; and we really believe that he might 
have been less subject to morbid imaginings— 
more fitted to turn his intellectual powers to prac- 
tical aecount—had he given to the close and me- 
thodical calculations of chess some of those hours 
which he passed in gazing dreamily on the draw- 
ing-room fire. On the other hand, we might mul- 
tiply the names of eminent men—some already 
alluded to—with whom chess has been a favorite 
recreation. Among those who have written in 
praise of the game, Franklin first occurs to us; 
his ‘* Morals of Chess” are well known. If he 
be deemed too utilitarian, (though, by the way, 
the objections to chess are more frequently of 
that school,) we would refer to a writer of the 
present day, whose powers of imagination have 
been brilliantly exemplified Now and Then—but 
who is not less distinguished for sound sense and 
practical sagacity.* Mr. Samuel Warren, in his 
‘* Introduction to the Study of the Law’*—a work 
for which we anticipate a permanent popularity— 
is not daunted by the Baconian oliter dictum, but 


* It seems almost sacrilege to write of chess without 
alluding to Vida’s beautiful poem ; but the truth is, that 
its merits are of a kind totally foreign to any practical 
view of the subject. It does not teach the game, nor 
show its moral or social advantages, nor the mode in 
which it may be enjoyed. But it is a treasure to the 
classical scholar, as showing how objects, unknown in 
classical times, may yet be justly, elegantly, and poeti- 





cally described in a dead language. 
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strongly recommends chess as a most desirable re- 
creation for those who are training for legal honors. 
He regards it—and we believe most truly—as in- 
volving much wholesome mental discipline: tem- 
per, vigilance, rapid and long-sighted combinations, 
all being in requisition. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive a game more commendable on these 
grounds. As a school for the temper we hold it 
in especial esteem; young players are constantly 
seen quarrelsome over the board, or angry—per- 
haps sulky—after defeat. Not so with veterans. 
We have taken part in a meeting where more than 
seventy skilful amateurs have been variously paired 
in conflict, all the live-long day, without a hasty 
expression being heard or across look seen. Surely 
these had learned some self-command during their 
noviciate. Nor is defeat the only trial of temper 
to which a true chess-player learns to rise superior 
—‘*'twere pity of his life else!” He may be 
matched with a slow player—with a hesitating 
player—with a garrulous player—worst of all, he 
may have at his elbow, or full in his sight, one 
of those pitiless and ill-omened bores whom the 
French term comé/es—a person in whose presence 
he feels it impossible to win. The class are thus 
described by Mons. Méry, in an amusing paper on 
whist, in the first volume of the Paloméde :— 


Les Cométes du jeu sont tenaces, et elles séter- 
nisent sur un fauteuil. Sous prétexte qu’ils n’ont 
pas de préjugés, ces astres aléatoires ne se font 
aucun scrupule d’accomplir une série de catastro- 
phes, sans accorder aux ruinés une indemnité lé- 
gitime. Les Cométes n'ont point d’entrailles, point 
de remords ; elles se lévent & six heurs pour diner, 
et retournent & huit pour achever une victime dans 
l’exercice voluptueux de leur tranquille digestion ! 

Yet not even one of these terrible portents, 
though armed with snuff-box and eye-glass—not 
the vultus instantis cometa—must ruffle the “ te- 
nacem propositi viram.’’ ‘The self-command ac- 
quired under the necessity of resisting these petty 
trials is one most valuable result of chess. The 
intellectual drilling has also its value, partaking 
as it does both of the accuracy and of the inge- 
nuity of mathematical study. This value, how- 
ever, will be different to different minds, and we 
can conceive that there are those for whom some 
purely imaginative recreation might be more profit- 
able. Still, while games of skill are encouraged, 
chess must take the lead among them. 

Of its superiority there can be no more satis- 
factory proof than the readiness with which it is 
played for no stake but honor. ‘The shilling or 
sixpence, which is the regular stake at many 
clubs, is no contradiction to this rule. It is not 
staked in order to give an interest in the game, 
but to compel players to equalize the contest by 
giving and receiving proper odds; and it may be 
omitted with advantage when the parties are well 





matched and often in the habit of meeting. We, 
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are not writing a panegyrie on chess, though we 
confess a sincere wish to see it yet more generally 
practised. We conceive it likely to be highly 
useful in supplanting coarser and Jess instructive 
amusements, especially among the working classes ; 
yet we know, that, like other good things, it is open 
to abuse, and we would therefore conclude this our 
offering to ‘* Caissa,’”’ by a few ‘‘ Cautions to 
Chess players,”’ if not all original, yet all con- 
firmed by our own experience :— 

1. Chess not until the business of the day is 
fairly done, and you feel that you have earned 
your amusement. 

2. Chess not in mixed society, when it is likely 
that your antagonist and yourself will be missed 
from the circle by either hostess or company. 

3. Chess not with persons much older than 
yourself, when you feel sure that you can beat 
them, but not sure that they will relish it. 

4. Chess not with your wife unless you can 
give her odds, and then take care rather tw over- 
match yourself. 

5. Play not into the ‘ small hours,”’ lest the du- 
ties of the next day should suffer from scanty rest 
or late rising. 

6. Do not commend your adversary’s play 
when you have won, or abuse your own when you 
have lost. You are assuming in the first case, 
and detracting in the second. 

7. Strive to have no choice as to board, pieces, 
&c., but, if you have any, never mention it after 
a defeat. 

8. Mr. Penn recommends you “not to be 
alarmed if your adversary, after two or three lost 
games, should complain of a bad headache.’’ We 
add—beware of attempting to alarm him by the 
like complaint in like cise. 

Lastly. Idolize not chess. To hear some peo- 
ple talk, one might think there was ‘* nothing else 
remarkable beneath the visiting moon.”? Chess is 
not a standard for measuring the abilities of your 
acquaintances—nor an epitome of all the sciences 
—nor a panacea for all human ills—nor a sub- 
ject for daily toil and nightly meditation. It is 
simply a recreation, and only to be used and re- 
garded as such. The less selfish you are in its 
pursuit—the clearer head—the more patience— 
the better temper you bring to the practice of it, 
the better will you illustrate the merits of chess 
as the most intellectual of games, and establish 
your own character as a philosopher even in sport. 





Kincpoms to-day are upside-down, 

The castle kneels before the town, 

A monarch fears a printer's frown, 
A brickbat’s range! 

Give me, in preference to a crown, 


Five shillings change. 
os rd Halleck. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
BOOK PIRACY. 


We copy the following extract from an interest- 
ing letter from Liverpool, published in the Boston 
Post. It explains the difference between British 
and American book piracy. The latter merely 
prints the book, giving due credit but no pay to 
the author, while the British publisher refuses both 
credit and compensation, stealing the authorship, 
and sometimes the title. Without any prejudices 
in favor of country, we must say that the Amer- 
ican system of morality relating to this matter of 
pirating books is the less exceptionable : 


The difference between American piracy and 
British piracy is this: The American publisher, or 
American mechanist, takes, publishes, or uses— 
steals, if you like that better—and gives it to the 
world at a reasonable price; but he “ acknowl- 
edges the corn ;”’ he states where the stolen goods 
are from. Not so our neighbor. He takes or 
steals an American book, or an American invention, 
tears out the preface, or conceals the author's or in- 
ventor’s name, and the purchaser here thinks—sim- 
ple, innocent man as he is, who has never read or 
perhaps seen an American newspaper—that, as a 
matter of course, the production is purely British. 
I will state what I know to be a fact. More than 
one half of the American books that are reprinted 
in this country—and they are pretty numerous— 
have the author’s name and place of residence sup- 
pressed, or so altered that the reader here has no 
evidence that he is reading an American publication. 
The name of Washington Irving, of Prescott, of 
Bancroft, of Cooper, of Dwight, of Schooleraft, of 
Peter Parley, of Webster, is retained in the book 
as a passport—the name alone sells it; but beyond 
the known and very celebrated authors you hear 
nothing. Every scheme in the world is invented 
to hide their identity. An American book for the 
reading of young people, by ‘* Uncle Newberry,”’ 
with a preface dated New York, comes out here as 
written by ** Grandfather Warwick,’’ and has the 
same preface, dated London. The ** American 
Frugal Housewife,’ by Mrs. Lydia M. Child, of 
New York, becomes here the ‘‘ Frugal Housewife,”’ 
by ‘ Mrs, Child,”’ of—nowhar! Pray which is the 
most magnanimous! | would much rather see an 
international copyright law passed in the two coun- 
tries, and hope to see it yet. Common justice de- 
mands it; and it would put a check to the extensive 
reprints of the trashy, licentious, miserable * yel- 
low covered’’ literature (/) that we see flooding the 
country. 

What a difference between the newspapers of 
Great Britain and the United States! Here the 
paper is taxed, a stamp duty paid, and the adver- 
tisements pay a duty of 36 cents for each one printed. 
Before the printer puts his impression on the blank 
paper, the government has to be paid from 3 to 4 
cents on each sheet, and that of course must be added 
to the cost of the paper, and the expense of editing 
and printing. All the newspapers cost from 7 to 
12 centsa number. None but wealthy persons and 
public establishments can afford to take a daily pa- 
per. The cost is from $25 to $35 a year. With 
us in the United States the laborer who lives on his 
daily wages can afford his daily paper. According 
to the population, the United States circulates at 
least six papers to Great Britain one. London, 
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with about two millions people, has a less number 
of daily papers than Boston, with 140,000. Liver- 
pool, with 350,000 people, about the size of New 
York, cannot support a single daily paper, and only 
one twice a week. All the rest—some six or eight 
—are weekly! That is Liverpool, the rival of New 
York! Manchester, with 280,000 people, has two 
or three weekly papers, and one twice a week. 
Enough of this. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
ROME, 


Sue triumphs yet! God bless the hills 
On which the Eternal city stands ; 
She triumphs yet! despite of all 
The Austrian hordes and Gallic bands ; 
She triumphs yet! heroie Rome, 
A glorious picture for all time— 
And Naples’ Soutien butcher flies 
Back to his den of Just and crime. 


She triumphs yet! God bless the days 
Which speak her glory to the world ; 
She triumphs yet! God bless the hands 
Which freedom’s flag to Rome unfurled ; 
She triumphs yet! and yet, O shame, 
The modern Gaul is at her gates, 
And he, in Freedom’s name would quench 
The fire which Rome's proud soul elates 


She triumphs yet! and still, O God! 
Give her the triumph to the last ; 
Stand by her while the tyrants rage, 
Until War’s horrid storm is past ; 
She has the right! give her the might 
To strike the last oppressor down ; 
O, be her soul, her guide, her shield, 
Until she wears the victor’s crown ! 
July 6, 1849. C. D. Sruarr. 





From the Missionary. 
vg STAND, AS AN ANVIL, WHEN IT IS BEATEN 
DOWN.” 

[St. Ignatius to St. Polycarp; both Martyrs. | 
** Sranp, like an anvil,’’ when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast 


‘* Stand, like an anvil,’’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


** Stand, like an anvil,’’ when the bar 
Lies, red and glowing, on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


‘¢ Stand, like an anvil,’’ when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear ; 

Thine, but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


‘*¢ Stand, like an anvil.’’ Noise and heat 
Are born of earth, and die with time. 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 
W.D. 


Riverside, St. Barnabas’ Day, 1849. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—MADELINE’S DIARY CONTINUED. 


How our intimacy grew up I can scarcely tell, 
but it was as rapid as it was complete. To my- 
self, it was as though the key of life were sudden- 
ly given into my grasp, the point suddenly attained 
from which its dizzy and tumultuous tracery be- 
came visible as a beautiful and harmonious whole, 
and I believed it to be the same with him. So 
natural seemed the closeness of our intercourse, 
that we were unconscious of it—we could not say 
when it began, we should rather have fancied that 
it never was otherwise. There was nothing be- 
tween us that bore any resemblance to a flirtation ; 
there was no love-making; he sometimes found 
fault with me, he never paid me a compliment ; 
yet I felt that he watched me when I was silent, 
and listened when I spoke—that in every occur- 
rence, great or small, his first thought, his fullest 
confidence was for me—and I rested upon his affec- 
tion for me with a security which never admitted 
the possibility of doubt. Gradually, and without 
being aware of it, I suffered him to achieve the 
fullest dominion over my being that ever man ex- 
ercised over woman; every thought as it arose 
waited till it had received his seal ere it ventured 
to allow its own existence. I did not know this 
myself; I do not think that he suspected it. 
Busied as I was in exploring this inner world, so 
new, so rich, so wonderful, I never thought about 
the habit of reserve which had fixed itself upon 
my outward demeanor. Even when he was with 
me, I was often so predccupied with the thought 
of him, that | became absent and answered him 
stupidly or not at all. All this may seem strange, 
unwomanly, improbable. It is so according to 
conventional rules—is it so when measured against 
the heights and depths of reality ? 

He associated himself in all my pursuits, and 
at every point his genius met and mastered mine. 
How strange a delight it was to me to feel my 
own inferiority! These were the pretexts for our 
constant intercourse, and it must be confessed that 
we made unsparing use of them. The Miss Bar- 
rons were aghast; but they might as soon have 
tried to drill Sir Charles Napier himself into a 
decorous meekness of behavior, as to make me 
submit to their notions of propriety. Moreover, 
Mr. Tyrrell was the son of a very old friend of 
their own, and he managed so skilfully as occa- 
sionally to delude them into thinking that his visits 
were intended for themselves. Still they some- 
times presumed to expostulate after their own 
fashion, and, if they had not been so pre€minently 
stupid, they could scarcely have failed to produce 
some effect. As it was, they failed signally. 

‘* My dear,’’ says Miss Barron to me, in her most 
acid and ferocious tone, “‘ there is Mr. Tyrrell com- 
ing up the sweep.” 

I, who had been moving listlessly about the 
room till the instant before, when I caught a 
glimpse of his approaching figure and sat down 
satisfied, answered, with careless ease, ‘* Really.” 
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‘* He was here yesterday,’’ observed Miss 
Eliza. 

I did not think that this speech demanded a re- 
ply, so I was silent. 

**And the day before,”’ chimed in Miss Barron. 

They both waited as if they expected me either 
to deny or defend the fact, but as I maintained a 
profound silence they felt a little puzzled, and had 
only time to say, ‘* Really, my dear,’’ both at once, 
with peculiar savageness, twice over, when the 
entrance of Mr. Tyrrell himself cut the remon- 
strance short. 

He paid his compliments to the party, but notic- 
ing me only by a slight shake of the hand, addressed 
himself at once to Miss Barron. He had brought 
her a specimen of a flower which she particularly 
wanted for her hortus siceus, and had hitherto been 
unable to procure. The Misses Barron were de- 
voted to dried flowers. One miserable colorless 
little sprawling skeleton of a plant strapped down 
on its sheet of white paper was more beautiful in 
their eyes than a whole canopy of living roses 
pouring out fragrance and sparkling with dew. 
The animation with which they instantly began to 
quarrel about the name, habits, and favorite local- 
ities of this new treasure, proved beyond mistake 
that they were highly delighted. Mr. Tyrrell 
joined for a few minutes in the discussion, and 
then turning to me asked to see my last sketch, 
which he criticized and condemned in that half- 
authoritative, half-jocose manner peculiar to him- 
self, and by virtue of which he was able to say 
and do things such as no other man ever said or 
did without giving offence. In five minutes more 
we were established over our drawing-book, and 
my morning’s occupation fixed quite satisfactorily 
to myself. 

**T can’t praise this last production of yours,” 
observed he, as he examined and unsparingly crit- 
icized a sketch in crayons of which I was partic- 
ularly proud, ‘‘ the outline is as hazy and uncertain 
as a lady's logic.’”” He looked provokingly in my 
face as he pronounced the last words, for we often 
contested the question of the relative intellects of 
the two sexes, half in play, half in earnest; an 
unpleasant lurking consciousness that he thought 
I plumed myself upon my abilities giving more 
than the usual] quantity of asperity to my repar- 
tees. 

‘* And the haziness serves the same purpose in 
both, I suppose you would say,”’ rejoined I— 
‘namely, that of concealing defects.’’ 

‘‘ Well,” he replied, “* 1 don’t think I should be 
disparaging you if I were to say so. Ladies ought 
not to be logicians.”’ 

‘Tt would often be very inconvenient for gen- 
tlemen if they were,” retorted I. He laughed 
heartily, and made me a low bow. ‘ You have 
the victory,”’ he said ; ‘* I confess that I gave you 
a fair opening for checkmate, and you took advan- 
tage of it.” 

‘You deserved to be defeated,” answered I. 





‘*It is so common-place to say that women are 
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deficient in reasoning powers; it is a mere stock 
commodity of ordinary small talk, quite below 
the notice of an adventurous speculator like your- 
self. I wonder you were not ashamed to say it.”’ 

**] think I might well be ashamed to maintain 
it against you,”’ he replied. 

‘*] thought you never paid compliments,’’ was 
my answer. 

“T never do,’’ rejoined he; ‘* but sometimes, 
though very rarely, I do say what I think.”’ 

Well do I remember, even now, the glow of 
pleasure which shot through me at these words— 
words to which doubtless | imputed double their 
real significance. Oh! the exquisite delight of 
praise from one to whom we look up, but who is 
at once reserved, fastidious, and just; who is not 
given to petty raptures or shallow admiration, but 
who quietly watches actions, measures them by a 
true and therefore a high standard, and so decides for 
the most part that they may best be treated with a 
charitable silence. ‘To find unexpectedly that such 
an one approves, commends, admires, to detect it, 
if only in a gesture, much more in a smile or quiet 
word, these are among the few bright moments of 
life, which, like flashes of sunshine across a dreary 
landscape, lend it a transient beauty hard to part 
with, impossible to forget. 

Miss Barron, quick to discover, resolute to dis- 
turb any intercourse which might presume to 
transcend the limits of formal disquisition or dull 
jocularity, here interposed. She made the most 
unpleasant observation which can possibly be made 
when you are enjoying a little genuine conver- 
sation. ‘* Pray,’’ asked she, ‘‘ what are you talk- 
ing about ?”’ 

Mr. Tyrrell gave me a comic look, but imme- 
diately answered, ‘* We were discussing friendship, 
ma'am.” 

The lady seemed not a little seandalized ; friend- 
ship, she thought, was far too dangerous a subject 
to be discussed without the intervention of a cha- 
peron, so she immediately asked another question, 
the first she could manage to think of. ‘* What 
sort of friendship ?”’ was her inquiry. 

“Friendship between a man and woman,’’ he 
rejoined, evidently determined to plague her. ‘*Ah! 
you look incredulous, Miss Barron; you are one 
of those who consider that such a friendship has 
no real existence—that it must needs either rise 
into love or degenerate into convenience. But I 
don’t see why this should be. I believe the re- 
lation between friend and friend to have roots as 
deep and sanctions as divine as that between hus- 
band and wife; and were I a woman, no senseless 
conventionalities of etiquette should prevent my 
seeking nourishment for the inner life in such a 
relation.” 


‘Tt is not her part to seek but to be sought,” 
remarked I. 

“True,” he said, “‘ but she must respond to 
and meet the seeker, suffering herself to be led to 
the ground on which he desires to place her, and 
showing by the alacrity and frankness of her cor- 
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diality, that she neither distrusts the reality of his 
affection, nor mistakes its nature. 

‘*The poor woman!” cried I, * this she may 
do, but what will the result be? She will per- 
haps overlook and despise the wretched gossip 
which besets her path at its outset, like the mock- 
ing voices on that mountain in the Arabian Nights, 
always eager to bewilder and check the adventurer 
who presumes to rise above the level of the valley ; 
but she can neither overlook nor despise the dis- 
appointment which she is sure to encounter in the 
ascent itself. It is very rare to find a man who is 
not too fickle or too vain to form a true friendship 
with a woman , either he will fancy she is falling in 
love with him, and think it quite necessary to dis- 
courage her, or he will change his mind and cease 
to need her, just when he has made himself neces- 
sary to her. 1 will give you the rule and defi- 
nition of masculine friendship, if you like; it is 
this: make all the use you possibly can of your 
friend ; be frank, confiding, familiar, attentive, cor 
dial, so long as it suits you; and as soon as it 
ceases to suit you, drop her quietly, without the 
compliment of a pause or the mere decency of 
gradation.”’ 

I spoke in pure playfulness; I was in high 
spirits, and wanted to provoke him to do battle in 
defence of his sex, and at the same time to help 
him in his project of worrying poor Miss Barron. 
I succeeded perfectly, and an animated discussion 
followed, which was prolonged till the announce- 
ment of luncheon put a forcible stop to it. Little 
did I suspect the true, deep application of my 
sportive words; I have never forgotten them ; 
after events have given them the impressiveness 
of an unconscious prophecy. 

About three weeks after this conversation, 
three weeks of close, habitual, familiar inter- 
course, Mr. Tyrrell returned to London. He 
was a perfect gentleman, and so could not, under 
any circumstances neglect the courtesies due to a 
lady ; he paid his farewell visit, and at Stainbury 
Hall was profuse in his polite regrets, had even a 
warmer look, a softer word, a longer shake of the 
hand for me, hoped that I would not forget my 
drawing, or my drawing-master, &c., &c., and 
went. I felt sure he would write. Day after 
day passed, and no letter. Oh, the dreary listless- 
ness of that time of expectation! No bell rang, 
no door opened, even at the most unreasonable 
and impossible hours of the day, that I did not 
look round with stealthy quickness, expecting to 
see the servant enter with a letter for me. I 
learned to know the sound of a footstep on the 
gravel walk, while it was yet too far off to be 
audible to ears less eagerly acute ; to calculate to 
a nicety the time which must elapse ere the visi- 
tor should come within sight of a particular cor- 
ner of a particular window in the drawing-room, 
at which I always established myself with some 
seeming occupation; to wait, watch, argue with 
myself, tell myself that I expected nobody, receive 
my disappointment, and quietly withdraw my 
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eyes from that miserable pane of glass, without 
any human being suspecting what was passing 
within me, twenty times a day. 

There is a species of hope which seems only to 
exist for the sake of enhancing disappointment. It 
does not cheer you while it is present, for you 
have no faith in it, but nevertheless it contrives to 
afflict you when it departs as keenly as though it 
had commanded your fullest confidence. Grad- 
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ually, however, I waked up to the consciousness y 


that | had made a blunder, the blunder of a wo- 
man’s life, which she is so loath to believe, so slow 
to forsake—which even in the deep privacy of her 
own thoughts she cannot confess without an agony 
of shame. I had imagined myself beloved, and it 
was not so. Bitterer even than this, the feeling 
which I had mistaken for love was not even friend- 
ship; it was no feeling at all—it was a cheat, a 
plaything, a mockery. Yet would it have re- 
quired a far greater credulousness to believe 
that it did mot exist, than to have supposed 
that it did, before inexorable facts thus forced it 
upon me. Even now, when I recalled the con- 
stancy and closeness of our intercourse, which, 
though allowed by me, was assuredly sought by 
him, it seemed to me quite impossible that it 
should thus utterly cease in a moment of time, 
and that he should feel no void, no vacancy, no 
want. How could I have thus been, for a while, 
all to him, and then suddenly nothing? I little 
knew the instability of man, and the omnipotence 
of circumstance. 

Two months had thus worn away, when one 
morning I received the following letter from my 
father :— 


My Dear Mapetine—I have not liked to worry 
you with any discussion of the particulars of my po- 
sition, but after the conversation which we had just 
before you quitted home, you will not at least be 
surprised that I have to tell you that my worst fears 
are realized. The last chance has failed, and my 
ruin is now public. There is no use in wasting 
words on the matter; let me turn at once to a sub- 
ject pleasanter to me, and | hope also to you. 

I have undertaken to plead with you the cause of 
one of your numerous admirers, a man whose char- 
acter, position, and family are all unexceptionable, 
who is not generally supposed to be deficient in 
qualifications for winning a lady’s heart, and who 
proves his disinterestedness by coming forward at a 
time when he can have no inducement to do so, ex- 
cept affection for yourself. I do not think you can 
be cruel in this case, and indeed, from all I have 
heard, I have reason to believe that you are not dis- 
posed to be. Will you then allow me to put Mr. 
‘Tyrrell out of his pain as speedily as may be? 

If you give the consent which I own J anticipate, 
another consideration follows. I know you to be su- 
perior to petty coquetry, and I know that you despise, 
perhaps more than is wise, the mere formalities of 
the social rule; sol am not afraid of frightening 
you by what follows. Mr. Tyrrell has been ap- 
pointed our chargé d'affaires at Lisbon, and I have 
pledged my word, that if you agree to become his 
wife, no childish scruples shall prevent your doing 
so before he departs to take possession of his office. 
This gives you—do not be startled—only three 
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weeks for preparation. I am certain that you have 
too much good sense to allow this to be an obstacle. 
After all, when a young lady has once made up 
her mind to assume the matronly dignity, it can sig- 
nify very little whether she is installed on the 
fifth of April, or the tenth of August; time and 
space, I have heard, are matters far below the con- 
sideration of lovers. I need scarcely draw your 
attention to the happy change which this produces 
in my prospects. ‘ shall, of course, accompany 


ou. 

On the alternative, for myself, I will not dwell, 
For you it could of course be only to gain your live- 
lihood as a governess. But i purposely avoid 
touching on these matters, lest you should suppose 
that I am seeking to influence you unduly. | will 
therefore only add to my letter the warmest and 
sincerest congratulations of 

Your affectionate father, 
James Ceci. 
P.S.—I need scarcely remind you that your 
answer must be prompt. 


I sat still with this letter in my hand for three 
hours by the clock; not that I counted them, but 
so I afterwards found that it was. I did not feel 
the slightest surprise, neither had I any difficulty 
in reconciling the apparent inconsistencies in Mr. 
Tyrrel]’s behavior. The whole seemed perfectly 
natural, and my happiness was far too deep for 
agitation. It was the breathless splendor of noon- 
day, when one can only sit still and gaze ; it was 
a Sabbath in the depths of the soul—a sudden fal] 
of peace upon sorely troubled waters. I had no 
standard whereby to test the new creation in the 
midst of which I suddenly found myself; love had 
in me no past, through whose distinct and mellow 
light the present might be more justly discerned. 
This was my first affection. As the first man 
stood in the unknown world, credulous and full 
of faney, reaching after truth but missing of real- 
ity, peopling the shades with bright phantoms and 
the sunsets with shapes of indissoluble glory, tak- 
ing miracle for the law of existence, and clothing 
all nature with the supernatural, so did I stand on 
the borders of this unexplored heart region, with 
a faith in its mysteries too unquestioningly child- 
like to be shaken by the boldest contradiction or 
disturbed by the most self-evident impossibility. | 
could reconcile all things, bear, believe in, hope 
all things; this human counterfeit of charity 
lacked nothing to complete its resemblance to its 
divine original, save the one element of eternity. 
Oh, golden twilight of morning! who that sees 
the marsh all tremulous and glistening beneath 
thy rainbow glance, would dream that it could be 
so desolate a thing to look upon, when the day 
has waxed but a few hours older ? 

[There was a break here in the narrative of 
Madeline. Ida turned over several blank pages, 
which it might be supposed the writer had intend- 
ed to fill, but had failed to do so from want 
either of inclination or strength. When the 
record was resumed, it was in the form of a 
diary, which appeared to begin more than a year 
after the period at which the narrative ceased. 
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- than the retrospect with which the volume com- 


menced, but there was nevertheless sufficient con- 
nection to render the whole tolerably intelligible. ] 
e * * 7 « * a 

I had now been married sixteen months, and I 
knew little more of my husband than I did on my 
wedding-day. First, there was the long, tedious 
sea-voyage, during which, a martyr to the most 
unsentimental of maladies, my sole desire was to 
be left to inglorious repose, and not tormented by 
attentions. Many a book has been written on the 
power of the mind over the body, while that of the 
body over the mind is left to the eloquence of its 
own unmistakable reality. The first two months 
after my arrival were spent in a whirl of gayety 
more congenial to my former temper than to that 
which now possessed me. I was given up not 
merely to a first Jove, but to a first affection, and 
all occupations, excitements, interests, which bore 
no immediate relation to that one idea, were in- 
expressibly wearisome to me. Of the complete- 
ness of my empire over my husband’s thoughts I 
never doubted for an instant, and I admired him 
for the sacrifice which he made to the require- 
ments of his station by thus living in public. 
There was considerable reserve between us, but 
in this I delighted. ~I held it to be the evidence 
of that refinement of character in him which I had 
always specially admired, while at the same time 
it gave room for my own imaginative nature to 
expatiate without restraint. In the midst of the 
bustle by which I was surrounded, my own life 
was a perpetual reverie. But of course, in a 
character moulded as mine had been, no passion 
could long continue unselfish or unfrivolous ; mine 
would have begun to deteriorate in quality, though 
not in intensity, sooner than it actually did, had 
not a temporary separation from my husband in- 
tervened. My. health, which had been delicate 
ever since my sea-voyage, became so seriously af- 
fected, that change of air was pronounced imper- 
atively necessary, and I was sent to a distant 
watering-place, renowned for the wonder-working 
efficacy of some medicinal spring, which drew 
within the magie circle of its attractions hosts of 
invalids, whose faith was probably the main cause 
of their cure. Here my intercourse with my hus- 
band was carried on chiefly by letter, or by such 
occasional visits as his official duties left him time 
to pay. Somehow, our correspondence was un- 
satisfactory. I began by writing to him out of 
the abundance of my heart, pouring out every 
thought and feeling, and mixing in happy confu- 
sion ideas, books, sentiments, persons, and things. 
lie answered punctually, and answered paragraph 
by paragraph. No observation of mine was over- 
looked, no sentence without its comment, no ques- 
tion without its reply, and when he had thus gone 
through my letter, and done his duty by every 
partof it, he invariably remained my affectionate 
husband. I could searcely tell why this dis- 
pleased me, but so it was. I told myself repeat- 
edly that he could not show more expressively the 
deep personal interest which he took in me, than 
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by thus noticing and responding to every word of 
mine; yet there seemed something business-like 
about it—it was all done consciously and on pur- 
pose—and I would rather a hundred times have 
received a letter full of his own thoughts and 
feelings, in which some of mine might perhaps be 
overlooked or disregarded. 1 found it impossible 
to continue writing with the same freedom and 
abandon with which I had begun, and our corre- 
spondence dwindled and degenerated accordingly. 
Whenever I reflected upon this, I considered it 
entirely my own fault, but satisfied myself by in- 
wardly deciding that an affection such as ours could 
not possibly express itself upon paper, and that my 
letters were as unsatisfactory to him as his were 
tome. Then my child was born, and, of course, 
he came to me; it was of his coming that I 
thought, and of that only. I had searce a passing 
regard for the new and tender life that was now 
linked to mine ; the mother instinct did not awake 
in me as yet. I well remember my husband's 
look when I, being forbidden by my doctors to 
perform a mother’s office by the little creature, 
composedly resigned it to the charge of another, 
and prepared to return with him to Lisbon. It 
was not disappointment, not anger, but a kind of 
quiet, settled disapprobation, as if he had expected 
no better from me. I did not understand it at the 
time; I was solely occupied with my delight at 
the idea of being with him again after so long a 
separation. Some little while afterwards | looked 
back upon it, and appreciated it. 

‘*We shall be a whole day’s journey distant 
from the boy, if he remains here,’’ observed Mr. 
Tyrrell. 

‘“* True,”’ replied I, carelessly ; ‘* but Dr. Ulloa 
says that he has a feeble constitution, and that his 
best chance of health is to live in this air for the 
next few months. I am perfectly easy about him. 
I leave him in charge of my own maid, and Dr. Ul- 
loa promises a daily visit.” 

‘* If it would make you happier to remain with 
him, Madeline ” began my husband, with 
some hesitation. 

‘Remain here!’ cried I, excessively piqued, 
and scarcely able to conceal it. ‘* Surely you 
can’t be in earnest! I have been a captive here 
for thirteen months, and am absolutely pining for 
liberty. Why, I have not hada civilized creature 
to speak to, and my dresses are all fading and 
drooping for want of being worn. I would not 
miss the Duke of *s ball next Thursday for 
all the babies in the world.”’ 

I said this because I was provoked and wished 
to provoke. I was not really so heartless a wretch 
as I pretended to be, though I was quite heartless 
enough to disgust a more devoted husband than 
Mr. Tyrrell. But,1 anticipate. His face flushed 
as he answered me, ‘‘ 1 beg your pardon for hav- 
ing supposed it possible that you might feel some 
tenderness for your first-born child.’’, 

**T never liked babies,’ was my reply. ‘I 
jv say I shall doat upon him as soon as he be- 
| gins to prattle ; but just at present I am afraid to 
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lay hold of him lest he should crumble to pieces in 
my hand ; and till his features have assumed some 
sort of definite shape, you can’t expect me to read 
any meanings in them.’’ 

My husband was perfectly silent, and so was I, 
though burning inwardly with the thought that 
his love for the child should have conquered, even 
momentarily, his desire for my society. 1 was 
secure of my power over him, and determined to 
assert it. Conscious that I had recovered the 
beauty of which he was so passionate an admirer, 
and which had at one time been not a little affect- 
ed by the state of my health, I resolved to exert 
every fascination, to shine in the eyes of others, to 
bring him at last to my feet, making him show 
himself to be that which I doubted not that in his 
heart he was, a devoted lover. Then, thought I, 
I will concede, for then concession will be grace- 
ful ; but will he then be able to allow me to go 
from himt My heart answered this question in 
the negative. 

At the duke’s ball I had the satisfaction of 
knowing myself to be incomparably the handsom- 
est woman in the room. My toilette was perfect, 
and the attention which I commanded was as uni- 
versal and as profound as vanity itself could desire. 
I talked, laughed, danced, flirted, passed the whole 
evening in a fever of excitement, and felt my old 
taste for admiration reviving within me. My hus- 
band looked grave ; I was enchanted at this proof 
of my power. ‘* He loves me too well,”’ thought 
I, ‘‘ to like to see me engrossed by others for a 
single evening. I dare say I could soon make 
him jealous.’”” And in the wantonness of my self- 
ish and prosperous affection, I thought how deli- 
cious would be the triumph over his pride and 
reserve, if I could only bring him to confess that he 
was jealous. I always intended to become a pat- 
tern wife from the moment in which I should 
achieve this victory. I seemed to be ina fair way 
to obtain my wishes ; wherever I went, I was sur- 
rounded by admirers, to whom my conversation 
appeared to be as attractive as my person. I be- 
came the fashion; everybody knows how much is 
comprehended in that magic phrase. Chapeaur a 
la Madeline and Corsages @ la Tyrrell were every- 
were adopted. My whims, and I had plenty of 
them, were the laws of the society in which I 
moved. Once I took it into my head to substitute 
children’s games for dancing at one of my soirées, 
and immediately a round of parties was given for 
blindman’s buff and hunt the slipper. Grave di- 
plomatists might be seen playing at puss-in-the- 
corner, and white-headed general officers went 
upon Tom Tiddler’s ground, and picked up gold 
and silver for the hour together. Another time I 
chose to ride in the public drives, wearing a tur- 
ban instead of a hat, and before the next morning 
the entire corps de bataille of milliners throughout 
the city was employed in the manufacture of certain 
fabulous and unintelligible head-ties, which were 
pronounced indisputably Eastern, on the same un- 
impeachable milliner authority. 

How ridiculous it all was! I wonder what 
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was working in the minds of all these people , 
the men, I mean, who were dangling about 
me from morning till night, all whose avocations 
seemed to be only so many irksome interruptions 
to the grand business of waiting upon me. I won- 
der what they thought about when they were at 
home. 

All human beings, I suppose, even the giddiest 
or the most prosaic, have their hours of reverie, 
in which, out of the past and the present, they 
weave to themselves an imaginary future, for 
which they either persuade themselves that they 
are working, or remorsefully confess that they are 
not. To the holy, that anticipated time to come 
is only a developement of the time that is ; to the 
happy, it is only a continuation ; (how very happy 
one must be for this to be the case !) but to all the 
rest of the world it involves the necessity of a pos- 
itive change of some sort, which they either hope to = 
effect, or dream of as effected ; and, perhaps, wake be 
to lament over their impotence. I wonder what sort 
of future General was dreaming of—he was 
sixty at the very least, and lived only for amuse- 
ment; or young Lord , who, at five-and- 
twenty, preferred no ‘‘ claim upon life,”’ to use y 
Frederika Bremer’s expressive phrase, beyond 3 
the irreproachable curl of his whiskers, and the 
sublime perfection of his stud. Yet he was not 
wholly without capacity, though of course it 
dwindled year by year. It is a painful spectacle, 
that of an intellect dying slowly of starvation and 
solitary confinement. 

As to the women, according to the popular and 
highly complimentary (masculine) code, they must 
be supposed to hate me in their hearts, but to be 
very polite to me outwardly. However, in truth, 
this was not at all the case. There are a vast 
number of women in the world who, instinctively 
conscious that they cannot be stars of the first mag- 
nitude themselves, are quite content to congregate 
around such a star, and so form parts of the con- 
stellation of which it is the centre. I believe on 
the whole I was rather popular amongst them. If a 
occasionally they criticized me behind my back, 
why, it was no more than I did by them, and, certain- x 
ly, no more than men do, one by another, every day 
of their lives. It has often struck me as dro]! that ) 
the spiteful sayings of a woman who happens un- 
fortunately to be plain, insignificant, or passée, are 
always caught up and chronicled, as if they were 
the only spiteful sayings in the world ; whereas, 

I am fully persuaded that quite as much spite 

comes from the lips of the beauties, and a great 

deal more from those of their masculine admirers, 

who indignantly restrict the title of ‘* gossip’’ to 

the opposite sex, and flatter themselves that by 
disclaiming the name they get rid of the reality. | 
But, if I was popular with the ladies in general, | 
there was one lady whose reserve no esforts of 
mine availed to penetrate, and, as generally hap- 
pens in such cases, this individual was the one, por 
éminence, whose liking I most coveted. 

Miss Arundel was my husband’s intimate 
friend. Some wives are jealous of their hue 
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band’s lady-friend ; some copy, some avoid, some 
despise her—all regard her with a peculiar emo- 
tion, as representing a kind of standard in his 
mind with which they have to undergo compar- 
json, and, whereinsoever they vary from it, per- 
chance condemnation. I did nene of all these 
things; I earnestly desired her friendship, and I 
gloried in being as unlike her as possible, thus 
proving to the world, and to myself, that my hus- 
band had conceived a perfectly new ideal in loving 
me. Miss Arundel] was short and fair—I was 
thankful for my five feet seven inches of height, 
my sable eye-brows and deep hazel eyes; her 
brown hair was simply parted from her pale intel- 
lectual face—I dressed my dark locks in an abun- 
dance of ringlets, though bands were most becom- 
ing to me, and rejoiced in the bloom which nature 
had fixed upon my cheeks, and which I could have 
wished a shade or two less delicate. She was 
rather shy, and very quiet in her manners—I in- 
creased my natural vivacity, and doubled my rep- 
artees. I never could understand in what her 
charm consisted, though I myself was by no means 
insensible to it. Surrounded as I was by admirers, 
she was never neglected ; at soirée, ball, or pic-nic, 
there was invariably some one in deep conversa- 


_ tion with her, and that one generally the person 


best worth talking to in the company. Strangest 
of all seemed the fact that she was never accused 
of flirting ; no, not even when she passed a whole 
evening in a ¢éfe-d-téte. Her composure was so 
gentle and unembarrassed, her animation so simple 
and genuine, that scandal itself could not have 
pronounced her a flirt under any circumstances. 
But to me that composure became coldness, that 
reserve unbending stiffness, that animation sar- 
easm, or so I fancied it. To me her conversation, 
ordinarily so interesting, became the merest small- 
talk ; and if I began to speak of deeper things, or 
to assume a more earnest tone, she listened witha 
courteous and attentive smile, but was silent her- 
self. I could neither conquer, nor despise, nor 
dislike her ; at all points she baffled me. I was 
afraid of speaking about her to my husband, though 
I could have given no reason for my fear. The 
only occasion on which her name did occur be- 
tween us was not such as to encourage me to re- 
peat the experiment. 

Mr. Tyrrell had watched my career with a 
gravity which showed pretty significantly that it 
was distasteful to him; but it was sometime ere 
he ventured on a remonstrance, and then only in- 
directly. It was after a soirée at which I had 
been more than commonly flippant, and more than 
commonly sought—a circle of gentlemen gather- 
ing around me to provoke and applaud my smart 
speeches. My husband made no comment on my 
demeanor, thongh I could see that it annoyed him, 
which was, of course, a gratification to me, as my 
greatest desire was to pique him into throwing 
aside the assumed reserve which was becoming so 
intolerable to me. As we went home, however, 
he began to talk with my father about the man- 
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ners of women, and expressed his opinion quite 
unequivocally. ‘* Frankness,’” he said, ‘* did not 
imply flippancy, but the reverse of it ; and, though 
prudery and stiffness were his abhorrence, there 
was, nevertheless, a retenue, a dignity, a modesty 
of manner, the inevitable result of genuine modes- 
ty of character, which, in his opinion, no woman 
should be without. More especially,’’ added he, 
‘*no married woman; for, I confess, the high 
spirits which may lead a young gir/ to exhibit her 
wit, and say and do strange things for the amuse- 
ment of the company, and which are in her, per- 
haps, pardonable, become infinitely more objection- 
able in a young wife.” 

I was excessively provoked. I wanted him to 
address a tender remonstrance fo myself, and was 
ready to have yielded instantly ; but this talking 
at me through my father was more than my tem- 
per could stand. The phrase, too, was peculiarly 
offensive—‘‘ Exhibiting her wit for the amuse- 
ment of the company.’’ My anger was thorough- 
ly roused, and I answered, without a moment's 
hesitation, 

** How unfortunate it is that my manners should 
be those of the ‘ young girl,’ while Miss Arundel 
exactly corresponds with your idea of the ‘ young 
wife!’ We ought to change places.” 

A slight color—a most unusual symptom of 
emotion in him—passed over his forehead and 
cheeks as he replied, 

“I did not seek any comparison. 
del’s gifts are rare.” 

The carriage stopped, and I was left to digest 
this bitter morse! as best I might. Strange as it 
may appear, I conceived no jealousy of Miss 
Arundel’s place in my husband’s estimation, 
though I felt thoroughly indignant with him. I 
believed myself to be indisputably the empress of 
his affections, and was only impatient with his 
pride, which would not suffer him to confess it. 
I believed that he spoke only to pique me, and I 
redoubled my efforts to conquer him. Once let 
me carry off the victory, and I was ready to be a 
slave for the future. Strange, incomprehensible, 
contradictory, selfish, earthy love! and yet it was 
love, real and passionate, as 1 know too well; but 
it was disguised and distorted by the character to 
which it belonged. 

At last the crisis came. It was the evening 
of the day on which, as I before said, I had as- 
sumed a turban instead of a riding-hat, and estab- 
lished a new fashion in Lisbon. My husband 
came into the room where my father and I were 
lounging over our coffee. He had been detained 
all day by business; he looked disturbed but 
determined. 

‘* Madeline,”’ said he, abruptly and coldly, ‘‘ it 
is time to speak plainly. I had resolved not to 
interfere with your fastes and pursuits,’’ (he em- 
phasized the words somewhat scornfully,) “so 
long as they were in any way admissible in my 
wife. They have ceased to be so. The exhibi- 
tion of to-day must be the last of its kind. What- 
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ever you may be at home, abroad you shall not 
render yourself either conspicuous or contempti- 
ble.”’ 

My cheeks flushed, and my heart swelled. 1 
scarcely know how I felt, but 1 was cowed for the 
moment. 

*T don’t know to what you allude,’ stam- 
mered I. 

‘To the absurd head-dress which you were 
pleased to wear in public this afternoon,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘but not to that only—to your whole 
manner, to the kind of life you lead, to the kind 
of reputation you have established, to the tone in 
which you have caused your name to dwell upon 
the lips of every man and woman in Lisbon. It 
is unbecoming in you, and highly offensive to me ; 
and I choose that it should cease.’ 

There was no reproach, no appeal, no word of 
tenderness, no symptom of grief; it was all stern, 
cold, mexorable indignation. I looked at him 
with a kind of terror, and burst into tears ; my 
proud spirit ready to crush my woman’s heart for 
the weakness, but unable to control it. 

He came up to me and spoke more gently, but 
still quite calmly and without a trace of emotion. 

**] am sorry to distress you,”’ said he. ‘‘ Iam 
sure that, upon reflection, you will see that I am 
right. If I spoke harshly, forgive me—I was 
angry, and I had reason; but I believe that you 
will give me no further reason for anger. I will 
speak with you again when you are calmer.’’ 

So saying, he turned on his heel and left the 
room. I was in a tumult of contending emotions, 
unintelligible even to myself, and my father began, 
very considerately, to lecture me. 

“ My dear Madeline,” said he. ‘‘ I have long 
expected something of this sort. You are throw- 
ing away your own happiness, like a spoiled child. 
You are not a sentimental girl, neither is Mr. 
Tyrrell a romantic lover, and you must make up 
your mind to behave like a rational woman, if you 
wish to be happy as a wife.” 

This was more than I could endure; and, 
brushing the tears from my eyes with a proud 
and hasty movement, I replied, in a very paroxysm 
of wilfulness, ‘* I shall do exactly as I please.’ 

My father continued in the same cold, steady, 
business-like manner, which was enough to drive 
me mad, without considering the import of his 
words. ‘* You ought by this time,”’ he said, ‘* to 
be thoroughly aware of your own position ; it may 
be unpleasant and mortifying to you to have it 
explained ; but it is quite necessary. Mr. Tyrrell 
was never, what is popularly called, in Jove with 
you. I believe myself that very few men ever 
are in love, and those who are are either poets or 
simpletons. Your husband is neither. He admired 
your beauty, and was interested by your intellect ; 
your society was agreeable tohim. He had nothing 
else to do, and he forgot, as even a man of the 
world will sometimes forget, the convenances of 
the situation. It never occurred to him that he 
was winning your heart. Before he was aware 
of it, your names were coupled together ; and your 
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supposed engagement was in everybody’s mouth. 
This annoyed him deeply; he did not like to 
imagine it his fault; yet, he felt that he had un- 
consciously done you an injury. 1 took care—for 
of course I was anxious both for your happiness 
and for your establishment—that he should be 
be made aware, through Mr. Barron, of the state 
of your affections.” 

Here I uttered an exclamation that was well 
nigh a shriek, and my father paused, looking at 
me in wonder, and with some little alarm. 1 felt 
as though reason were quite forsaking me ; but, 
holding my heart with both hands, and staring 
fixedly upon his face, as if by retaining it in my 


gaze I kept hold of life and reality, I said in a ° 


choked voice, ‘‘ Go on—go on ; pray let me hear 
all!’ I was conscious of scarcely any feeling, 
but a vehement and intense desire to know the 
whole truth at any cost. 

Cold-hearted people have no idea of the strug- 
gles of those differently constituted from themselves, 
if only those struggles end in victory. My father’s 
alarm was appeased, and he continued, 

‘Mr. Tyrrell is most scrupulous on the point 
of honor, and he could not endure the idea of 
appearing to give you up because of the unhappy 
change in my circumstances, which, you know, 
just then became public.” 

I got up; I marvel at myself when I remember 
how quietly I replied : 

** My dear father, I’m quite tired of this long, 
stupid story; and as it’s very late, | shall go to 
bed ;”? and, without pausing an instant, 1 went to 
my own room. 

To keep off insensibility was my one leading 
idea. I plunged my head and face into cold 
water, walked up and down the room, sat down, 
started up again, a heavy pulse beating in my 
temples like the pants of a steam-engine, all my 
thoughts bewildered. I tried to collect them; it 
was in vain. One passionate, strong purpose pos- 
sessed me, and for the moment suppressed agita- 
tion and conquered despair—to escape—never to 
see his face again. It was the only wish I had 
left. And what a wish! I determined, if any- 
thing so like delirium could be called determina- 
tion, to make my escape at once; all fears, all 
considerations, al] scruples lost, swallowed up in 
the one overwhelming dread of ever seeing him 
again. Hurriedly, and with a cunning akin to that 
of madness, I collected my jewels and such money as 
I could find, and concealed them upon my person. 
I then went into the room formerly occupied by 
the maid, who was now absent with my child, 
and searched in her drawers for a dress that might 
serve to disguise me ; found it, put it on, and re 
turned to my own chamber. I threw on a dress 
ing gown over my clothes and rang the bell. 

“Tell your master,” said I, (it was beyond 
my power to utter his name,) ‘‘ when he comes 
home, that I am ill to-night ; and as I don’t wish 
to be disturbed, I am going to sleep in the bay- 
windowed bedroom.”’ 

To this bedroom, which communicated by 8 
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baleony with the garden, I went; dismissed the 
maid, locked the door, and without a moment’s 
pause descended from the window. 

It was past ten o’clock ; a calm, clear night, 
moon and stars glittering against the blue dark- 
ness of a southern sky after sunset. I have a 
strange, vivid recollection of the garden as I passed 
through it, under that quiet light; it stands out, 
in the confused past, like some one image of a 
fever-dream, remembered after the delirium is 
over ; distinct in itself, and bringing with it a 
vague but terrible consciousness of the forms and 
thoughts by which it was accompanied. I remem- 
ber walking upon the smooth shaven grass lest my 
footsteps should be overheard ; I remember the 
phantom shapes of the pale flowers, so gorgeous 
by daylight, and the fantastic regularity of the 
beds, and the wire arches covered with creepers, 
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having a spectral look to me, and oppressing me 
with a sense of something unnatural and painful. 
I specially remember the iron railing which skirted 
the garden, and which was surmounted by a row 
of spikes. I followed these spikes with my eye, 
as if they were trying to escape me, and 1 must 
needs overtake them. I even counted them with 
a kind of furious haste as ] walked rapidly along, 
as though I knew the number and must take care 
that none were missing. I expected the line to 
end in something, I knew not what; and then 
stopped with a sudden hope that I might be going 
mad, and that if so] should forget what my father 
hadtold me. I reached a small side-gate, of which 
I had the key, passed through, and continued to 
walk for several hours with unabated speed on the 
road to . 








ODE TO THE BED. 
BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


On, bed! oh, bed! delicious bed 

That heaven upon earth to the weary head ; 

But a place that to name would be ill-bred, 
To the head with a wakeful trouble— 

’T is held by such a different lease ! 

To one a place of comfort and peace, 

All stuffed with the down of stubble geese, 
To another with only the stubble! 


To one, a perfect Halcyon nest, 
All calm, and balm, and quiet, and rest, 
And soft as the fur of the cony— 
To another so restless for body and head, 
That the bed seems borrowed from Nettlebed, 
And the pillow from Stratford the stony ! 


To the happy a first class carriage of ease, 
To the land of Nod, or where you please. 
But, alas! for the watchers and weepers, 
Who turn, ‘and turn, and turn again, 
But turn, and turn, and turn in vain, 
With an anxious brain, 
And thoughts in a train 
That does not run upon s/eepers ! 


Wide awake as the mousing owl, 
a eedraenir, or other nocturnal fow]— 
ut more profitless vigils keeping— 
Wide awake in the dark they stare, 
Filling with phantoms the vacant air, 
As if that crook-back’d tyrant, Care, 
Had plotted to kill them sleeping. 


And oh! when the blessed diurnal light 

Is quenched by the providential night, 
To render our slumber more certain, 

Pity, pity the wretches that weep, 

For they must be wretched who cannot sleep, 
When God himself draws the curtain ! 


The careful Betty the pillow beats, 

And airs the blankets and smooths the sheets, 
And gives the mattress a shaking— 

But vainly Betty performs her part, 

If a ruffled head and a rumpled heart 
As well as the couch want making. 





There ’s Morbid, all bile, and verjuice, and nerves ; 
Where other people would make preserves, 
He turns his fruits into pickles— 
Jealous, envious, and fretful by day, 
At night to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
He lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


But a child—that bids the world good night, 
In downright earnest, and cuts it quite— 
A cherub no art can copy— 
’T is a perfect picture to see him lie 
Asif he had supped on dormouse pie, 
(An ancient classical dish, by the by,) 
With a sauce of syrup of poppy. 


Oh, bed! bed! bed! delicious bed ! 
That heaven upon earth to the weary head, 
Whether lofty or low its condition ! 
But instead of putting our plagues on shelves, 
In our blankets how oft we toss ourselves, 
Or are tossed by such allegorical elves 
As Pride, Hate, Creed and Ambition ! 





SONNET, 


ON CHARLES LAMB LEADING HIS SISTER TO THE 
ASYLUM. 
BY THE REV. C. V. LEGRICE. 

An angel’s wing is wavering o’er their head, 
While they, the brother and the sister, walk, 
Nor dare, as heedless of its fanning, talk 

Of woes which are not buried with the dead. 

Hand clasped in hand they move; adown their 

cheek, 
From the full heart-spring, tears o’erflowing 
gush ; 

Close and more close they clasp, as if to 
Would wake the sorrows which they seek to hush. 

Down to the mansion slow their footsteps bend, 
Where blank despair is soothed by mercy’s spell, 

Pausing in momentary prayer to send 
Ere the cheered sister passes to her cell, 

Sure in the hope that yet there will ye given 

Calm and sweet hours of peace—foretastes of 

heaven. 
Trereife, Cornwall, April 12. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE SISTER’S SECRET. 


Some wiseacres argue that family affection is a 
mere habit, the result of constant association, or 
else springing from similarity of tastes, and 
therefore quite distinct from the instinct of pa- 
rental love, or the passion that gives rise to conju- 
gal attachment. Thus they say, brothers and sis- 
ters parted for any length of time soon lose the 
custom of loving one another, and become like 
strangers. This seems a cold, selfish theory, but 
I will not argue against it, especially as in many 
instances it appears only too true. That the tie 
of kindred, not strengthened by those qualities 
which command esteem, is of itself sufficient to 
create and maintain love, is a great mistake. But 
when to those family bonds are added the firmer 
ones of true friendship, no tie is so complete and 
lasting. 

When Margaret left us, we long missed and 
regretted: her, but in time we learned to think of 
her in her happy wedded state, and she seemed no 
longer one of us. Perhaps this was in some 
measure owing to herself. After she had recov- 
ered from the acute agony which Herbert’s death 
had evidently caused, her letters were full of her 
new life—a life of splendor and gayety. The 
brilliant wife of Colonel Worthington, with her 
servants and her palanquins, her richly dressed 
children, her gorgeous entertainments, was not 
our pretty Margaret playing about the meadows, 
singing her happy songs, and devoting herself to 
the care of her twin brother. Our sad change 
made the difference more apparent, and when, 
after our mother’s death, which happened when 
she had patiently borne a few widowed years, 
Margatet’s letters became rare, and at last totally 
ceased, we neither wondered nor grieved much at 
the circumstance. We still spoke and thought of 
Margaret as she had been in our childish days, 
and, though living, her memory seemed linked 
with that of the departed Herbert. 

A sense of independence, which would not suf- 
fer her to owe subsistence even to her brother, 
made Kate steadily refuse to make my house her 
home. She still remained in the family to whom 
she had at first gone ; they loved and valued her, 
and Kate always told me she was very happy. I 
advanced slowly but surely in my profession ; 
Dora, now grown into blooming girlhood, kept 
my house, and was a sage and skilful little mai- 
den, the image of what Kate used to be at her 
age, only that in grace and beauty she was more 
like Margaret. 

Miles was my sole cause of care. He was 
now a tall handsome youth, high-spirited and ar- 
dent alike in good or evil. After much anxiety 
I had succeeded in obtaining for him a situation 
in a merchant's office, and with more difficulty 
still I prevailed on him to accept it. From his 
childhood the boy's delight had been in guns and 
pistols, and the summit of his wishes was to enter 
the army ; but this was now out of the question. 
I used all arguments of reason and principle, 
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while sweet little Dora tried the more womaaly 
means of soothing persuasion, and, to tell truth, 
I believe these succeeded the best. Perhaps there 
was in the influence of an elder brother something 
that appeared to Miles very like command, the 
very shadow of which chafed his proud spirit to 
the uttermost. I might not have been gentle 
enough with the boy, for his nature was so op- 
posite to my own; but I saw that when Miles 
yielded, and began his daily duties at the office, 
it was more owing to Dora's tears and caressing 
entreaties than to my grave arguments. 

Miles still lived with me, for | remembered my 
poor father’s last charge, and determined that as 
long as they were willing, none of his surviving 
children should want a shelter under their.eldest 
brother’s roof. Nevertheless, after he had en- 
tered the office, 1 saw very little of him, for my 
duties as a surgeon in full practice called me 
much from home, and often we never met for 
weeks except at the early and hasty breakfast. 
But Miles’ employers spoke well of him, and I 
knew that he spent his evenings with Dora, be- 
tween whom and himself there had always sub- 
sisted the same affection as between Kate and me. 
That she would guide the wayward vouth of her 
brother in all good things, I fully trusted ; indeed, 
she was as anxious about him as | was myself; 
so much so, that when the first six months of his 
engagement at the office were near their termina- 
tion, when his salary would begin, I was not 
much surprised to see Dora looking pale and 
careworn. But she only smiled at my interroga- 
tions, told me she was quite content, and had 
nothing on her mind to annoy her. So I only 
prescribed the favorite remedies of early hours, 
air, and exercise, and declared my intention of 
sending my little housekeeper on a visit some 
where, as she must be dull at home; but she 
steadily refused to go. It would certainly have 
been a pain to me to miss her pretty smiling face, 
so I gave up the point without much contest. 

One night—or rather morning, for it was past 
two o'clock—I came home, and having noiselessly 
entered, as was my wont, I was proceeding to my 
own room, heartily hoping that the fire, which 
Dora always left burning in readiness for me, was 
not quite out, that I might try to get warm after 
the freezing night ride. On the stairs I stopped, 
for the door of my sister's little sitting-room was 
open, and I heard her voice and that of Mules in 
earnest conversation. 

I may be thought mean—perhaps I was—and 
yet I solemnly declare it was from a motive for 
which I need not blush ; but the words that met 
my ears made me stand rooted to the spot. I 
could not pass on, I durst not enter the room. 
Miles was saying, with fierce energy, 

‘“* If you go and tell Bernard, Dora—if you let 
fall a word to make him suspect it—I will shoot 
myself on the spot, before your very eyes.”’ 

A smothered scream from Dora made me shud- 
der, for I well knew Miles’ desperate nature, and 
that he would not scruple to do as he threatened. 





ea 
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‘« Miles, oh Miles! God forgive you for those 
wicked words,”’ she sobbed at last. 

‘“‘ They shall be deeds if you do not promise 
this moment.” 

«* T will, I do promise ; you know I have never 
betrayed you all these weeks, months, that I have 
sat up for you night after night, lest he should 
know how late you came home.” 

“* Why did you do it? I never asked you,” said 
Miles, sullenly. 

** Because I loved you, Miles ; because I knew 
if Bernard were angry you would not bear it, but 
would go away from home, and perhaps get among 
worse companions than you have now. And to 
think that you should have done this wickedness ; 
that you should have deceived your master ; that 
my noble, handsome, good brother should be a—”’ 

** Don’t say the word, or you will kill me, Do- 
ra,”’ hoarsely muttered the boy, and a long silence 
ensued. I dared not move, lest they should hear 
me. I hardly breathed. What was this dreadful 
word ¢ 

At last Miles said, ‘‘ Take away your arm, 
Dora; don’t mind me any more ; who cares for 
me now! They may come and take me to prison. 
Go away, and leave me.”’ 

“J care for you, Miles; J will never leave 
you. You shall not be found out. I must think 
what we can do,” answered Dora, speaking very 
quickly. ‘* Tell me how much money you—you 
took away.”’ 

I did not catch Miles’ answer, but his sister 
drew a deep breath, as if relieved from a heavy 
weight. 

** And how much have you left of it?” 

“ Only ten pounds.”’ 

Dora went to a cabinet in her little room, and I 
heard the jingling of coins. 

** Now, Miles,”’ she said, and her grave, earnest 
voice sounded fearfully solemn, ‘* here is a hundred 
pounds. I saved it out of my own little earnings 
in painting flowers, and out of the money our 
kind brother allows me for dress. For what 
purpose I saved it,’’ and her voice trembled a lit- 
tle, “is of no moment now. I will give it to 
you, if you will solemnly promise to do what I 
tell you.” 

** Bless you, Dora, bless you,’’ murmured the 
boy, in broken tones, “‘ I do promise, I swear it.’’ 

“Then go to-morrow morning to your master ; 
he is a good man, he knew my father well, and 
will not be harsh to his son. Take him the 
money, tell him the whole truth, and beg him not 
to prosecute you.”’ 

** But that wretch who urged me to it, he will 
tell. Idare not stay in this place ; he would hunt 
me to the death.”’ 

“Then you shall go abroad. I know your 
master told Bernard he intended to send you to 
Jamaica. I will implore him to do so still.” 

** And you will never tell Bernard ?”’ 

“I will not, if you fulfil your promise. And 
now, go to rest. Come to me for the money to- 
morrow morning, and oh! Miles, for the love of 
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God—for the sake of poor Dora—never do so 
wickedly again.” 

Before Miles left his sister’s room, I was in my 
own. How my heart yearned towards that noble 
girl, when I met her at breakfast the next morn 
ing, calm and cheerful, as if she had not gone 
through the agonies of the previous night! I for- 
gave her all the love-incited dissimulation which 
she had shown towards me, for the sake of her 
noble devotion to that poor misguided boy. 

The fearful uncertainty of the next few days I 
cannot even look back upon without pain. Some- 
times I thought I would tell the good merchant 
that I was aware of all, and add my entreaties to 
Dora’s ; but I knew the pride of Miles, and that 
the idea that I was acquainted with his guilt 
would perhaps drive him back to his evil courses. 
I cannot describe the relief it was when his ex- 
cellent master told me that the ship would sail 
for Jamaica in a week, and that Miles must be 
ready to leave. 

He did leave, and never by word or look did his 
sister betray his sin. Many years after, when 
Miles had made his home in that far country, con- 
tent with the certainty that he should never see 
England more, and when Dora was a wife and 
mother, I told her by what chance the story had 
come to my knowledge, how I had kept the secret, 
and would do so forever. She only answered to 
my warm praises and blessings with her own 
sweet smile. 

** And for all this you have never been re- 
warded, Dora?” 

** Yes,” she replied, ‘for I have saved my 
brother.” 





CHAPTER VII.— THE TRIAL. 


Berore Dora had reached her twentieth year, 
she left my house for the home of a beloved hus- 
band, the son of my good partner, Dr. Cleveland. 
Her wedding reminded us too much of the day 
when Margaret left us, to be very mirthful. Yet 
I gave my youngest sister away with the fullest 
confidence that she would be happy ; and those 
hopes were realized. There was no life-long 
parting either, for Dora and George Cleveland 
made their home within a few miles of me, and 
uncle Bernard was, and is to this day, an equal 
favorite with the elder and younger inhabitants 
of that pretty parsonage. 

On the evening of Dora’s wedding-day, Kate 
and I sat by our own fireside, and talked over old 
times. 

** You will not leave me again, Kate?’ I said, 
** we will live together as bachelor brother and 
maiden sister, now that all the young people are 
married and gone away.” 

Kate smiled and consented. Her own pupils 
were grown up, and she was glad to find a home 
with me. My sister and I looked at one another 
by the dim fire-light. How much we had gone 
through, and how different we were to that happy 
Bernard and Kate who had been playfellows at 
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the old home, were thoughts that doubtless passed 
through the minds of both, but they were not ut- 
tered. Kate had arrived at the late summer of 
womanhood ; she was past thirty ; the curves of 
her round cheek had grown sharper, and there 
was a look in her soft eyes as if she had seen 
much sorrow. Sometimes I wondered why she had 
not married, for surely some one must have been 
won by her goodness and sweetness, even though 
she was not dazzlingly beautiful. But she never 
mentioned the subject, nor did I allude to it, for 
it was one on which my own heart was too sore. 
I had a dream once myself which no one knew ; 
I have not spoken of it here, nor shall I, it was 
so long ago. It was only a dream, and like a 
dream it passed away, but it was the reason that, 
to the surprise of all my friends and acquaint- 
ances, Dr. Bernard Orgreve, with tolerably good 
looks, good manners, and good fortune, at seven- 
and-thirty, was still unmarried. 

I have hitherto played more a passive than an 
active part in this family history, but I must now 
come to personal confessions. I think even now 
with mingled feelings of the forthcoming passage 
in my life; but it hardly becomes a septuagena- 
rian to indulge in such emotions. As we grow 
older, life becomes dim in the distance ; we cast 
our eyes over the grand panorama of our past ex- 
istence, as it is spread out before us, and wonder 
if we ever trod those intricate and thorny ways 
as sunny paths, or if it were all a delusion, and 
we have never been otherwise than gray-headed 
old men and women. 

Kate had been with me about a year when our 
little circle of society, such as a provincial town 
affords, was enlivened by a new face. And avery 
pretty one too was that of Miss Myra Vaughan, as 
I could not but acknowledge when she came with 
the old Jady whose guest she was, to pay a visit 
to my sister. She and Kate had been old ac- 
quaintance—quite intimate friends, Miss Vaughan 
said—at the house which had been Kate’s home 
for so many years. I too remembered having 
heard my sister mention her, and therefore I was 
not surprised, when after a few weeks Myra 
Vaughan was upon the footing of an old friend in 
our home. 

And now let me describe this girl, of whom I 
shall have much to say. She was hardly beau- 
tiful—she had neither Margaret's dazzling bloom, 
nor even Kate's regular features, and yet there was 
something irresistibly attractive in her looks and 
words. She sang well, talked well, danced well, 
and was equally pleasing in the ball-room or by the 
quiet fire-side, and her manner, sometimes lively, 
sometimes serious, suited itself to all moods. I 
could not resist so many attractions ; in short, I, the 
grave Bernard Orgreve, was in love at last, and 
seriously thinking of marriage. In my eyes Myra 
was faultless, and I was surprised, sometimes al- 
most angry, that Kate did not seem to think so 
too. Her manner towards our friend was always 
courteous—she did not resist her advances ; but 
there was an inexplicable coldness, that was per- 
ceptible to me though not perhaps to others, and I 
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knew was not like my own warm-hearted sister 
Kate. 

As my attentions grew more pointed, the world 
—our little world—began to chatter about Myra 
and myself. I did not care for it in the least, for 
I felt that I loved her with the deep affection of a 
man whose boyish sentiment had merged into feel- 
ings more intense and lasting. At my age no man 
ever loves lightly, and even now I tremble to think 
how strangely that girl had entwined herself round 
every fibre of my heart. I only waited for some 
trifling betrayal that might give me a chance of 
ascertaining her feelings towards myself, to ask 
her at once to be my wife. At last the moment 
came. She told me she was going away. A 
slight sigh, a glistening in her dark eye, a broken 
declaration of regret, seemed to declare that the 
parting would be painful to her. The room 
whirled round with me—we were in a crowded 
party, or I could not have repressed my feelings. 
I went home, determining that the next day should 
decide the matter—that Myra should leave behind 
her a rejected lover, or stay and become my 
wife. 

Kate was sitting up for me when I reached 
home. She did not always share in the gayeties 
in which I had joined so much of late—for whose 
sake, my heart told me but too well. 

** You look pale, Bernard,’’ she said ; ** you are 
not ill, 1 hope. What made you come home so 
early?’ 

I muttered something unintelligible, and sat 
down. I felt that I ought to tell Kate, who had 
been for so long the sharer of my joys and sor- 
rows, what was in my heart; that she had a right 
to be acquainted with the important step I con- 
templated, and yet I knew not how to unfold it. 
Her woman’s feelings must long have discovered 
my secret, for I had often caught her earnest eye 
resting on Myra and myself, though she never 
breathed a word to me that she guessed my love. 
But now she evidently perceived that I had some- 
thing to disclose. She came over to me, laid her 
hand on my shoulder, and said gently, 

‘* My dear Bernard, tell me what you are think- 
ing of? you never used to have any secrets from 
Kate.” 

‘‘Nor will I now. You may have guessed 
what I am going to tell you.” 

** Tt is about Myra Vaughan?”’ 

** Yes. She told me to-night that she is about 
to leave us. I cannot bear to part with her. I 
am going to-morrow to ask her to be my wife and 
your sister.”’ 

I had proceeded thus far and stopped. I could 
not meet Kate’s eye, and we were both silent for 
some minutes. 

**] had foreseen this,’’ she said at length. ‘‘ Do 
you think she will make you happy ?”’ 

**Can you doubt it?” I exclaimed, and burst 
out into a lover’s passionate praises, ending by an 
angry declaration that Kate disliked Myra through 
jealousy of my love for her. 

A tear of wounded feeling showed me how un- 
just I had been to my sweet sister. 
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“‘ Forgive me, Kate. I do not think less of 
you; but I do love her so much.” 

‘*My poor Bernard! And you think she loves 

t Listen to me. Women know one another’s 
real character better than men can do. Do not 
be angry when I say that Myra Vaughan, grace- 
ful and winning as she is, is not worthy to marry 
my brother. Do not ask her, Bernard. I doubt 
if she really loves you, and even if you wedded 
her, she would make you miserable. She is gay, 
extravagant, heartless.” 

** You cannot prove this. You are sorely be- 
lying my own Myra. I do not believe it,” I cried 
in violent anger, rising to retire. 

Kate turned her pale sad face towards me. 

** Bernard, since you will not be convinced, I 
will tell you what, but for this, would have never 
passed my lips. You think I cannot understand 
your feelings ; that I have never loved. I have; 
and with that love which can be ielt but once, and 
for one. He who sought me, and wooed me when 
I was away from home, poor and dependent, had 
qualities to win any girl's heart. He told me he 
loved me ; I believed him, and we were affianced ; 
but a young girl came, a brilliant, dazzling co- 
quette. She stole his heart from me, knowing 
him to be my betrothed, and I saw that he loved 
me no longer.” 

** And what did you do, Kate *’’ 

“* What every right-minded woman who loves 
for love’s own sake, must do. 1 freed him from 
all bonds towards me ; he murmured a little, but I 
knew that he was glad to be released. Oh, the 
agony of that knowledge! And I saw, too, that 
she who had beguiled him was only trifling with 
him ; for he was too poor to give her the station she 
sought, and he was only one out of many she had 
won and cast away. ‘That girl’s name was Myra 
Vaughan.” 

I started to my feet. 

“Kate, you are deceiving yourself and me. It 
is through bitter feeling that you speak against 
her, and would hinder your brother from marrying 
the girl he loves, because she came between you 
and your lover.”’ 

Bitterly have I since regretted that crue] speech. 
Kate turned, and looked full in my face—what 
agony was depicted in her own! 

“Tf it be as you say, Bernard, do you not see 
that if Myra were your wife, Vernon Grey—I can 
utter his name now—would be free; that we 
might meet one day, and he might feel as of old 
towards me, for I know he did love me dearly 
once.”’ 

And Kate buried her face with her hands, while 
the long-suppressed tears fell through her fingers. 
Oh! how this love had hardened my heart, when 
I could leave my own true-hearted sister in her 
sorrow, with only a cold good-night. I did not 
see Kate again until] I had proposed to Myra 
Vaughan, and been rejected ! 

After she was gone, the talkative old lady whom 
she had visited told us, with many “nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles,’ that Miss Vaughan 
was staying with an old friend of hers, a Mrs. 





Grey, whose only son had lately come into a 

large property. In two months we saw in the 

country paper the marriage of Myra Vaughan and 

Vernon Grey. As we read it, Kate and I pressed 

each other’s hands with a mournful smile saying, 
“* Now we must live only for one another.” 





CHAPTER VIII.—THE TRUE HEART'S REWARD. 


Karte and I went on our way through life with 
calmness and peace. We learned to look on the 
past without pain, and towards the future with 
quiet patience. Our lot, if not perfect in happi- 
ness, was at least free from gnawing cares. We 
loved one another with a sincerity and tenderness 
which years rather increased than diminished, and 
had now no secrets from each other; and it might 
be that the fatality which had blighted our hopes 
in the same blow, only drew us nearer together. 
The name of Vernon and of Myra were never 
uttered by us; we seldom heard them breathed 
elsewhere, for their home and fate were totally 
different from ours. We only knew that the 
marriage had proved an unhappy one. 

Five years had passed since the last sad epoch 
in Kate’s life and mine, when | was called out 
one stormy March night from my warm, cheerful 
parlor, to attend a pressing case—a gentleman 
who had met with an accident in passing through 
the town. 

** Who is he’’’ I asked of my summoner, the 
waiter at the inn, who stood bowing at the parlor- 
door while I put on my great-coat. I was getting 
a middle-aged man now, and had Jearned to take 
eare of myself. 

‘* He is a stranger sir; all we know is that his 
name is Mr. Grey.” 

Kate changed color; she always did at the 
mention of that name, common though it was, and 
often as she heard it, but never without a thrill at 
her heart. I bade her go to rest, and set off 
to my patient. It was Vernon Grey whose sick- 
bed I had thus, by a strange chance, been called 
to attend. 

He started when he heard my name announced, 
and often, even during the acute pain of setting 
his wounded arm, I caught his eyes fixed on my 
face with a troubled expression. I had been 
thought like Kate, and I did not wonder at his 
gaze. I, too, could not look upon the husband 
of Myra without a feeling of pain. At last, when 
the operation was concluded, and my patient was 
quietly laid on his bed, I asked if I could write to 
any relative to come and stay with him—Mrs. 
Grey? 

** My wife has been dead a year,” he answered 
abruptly; ‘* 1 have no relatives.” 

And so she was dead! she whom I had loved 
so well—the brilliant, fascinating Myra! and her 
husband spoke thus coldly of her. 1 hastily bade 
him good night and departed, for my heart was 
full of the past. Myra had blighted my sister’s 
love—she had scorned mine—yet I could not hear 
of her death without a pang. I went to Kate, 
who sat just as I had left her. 
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** Kate,”’ said I, hoarsely, ‘ it is Vernon Grey ; 
he is here; he will soon recover, and Myra is 
dead.”’ 

I rushed to my own chamber, and wept over 
the memory of my lost love. 

I will not linger over the relation of Vernon 
Grey's restoration to health, and how Kate and he 
again met. His marriage had been unhappy, as 
we before knew, for she who had lured his heart 
from Kate cared little for her prize; and the im- 
age of my gentle sister rose up before him in 
strong contrast to his gay and worldly wife. But 
peace to the memory of the dead, for I loved her 
once—oh, how well ! 

Vernon Grey again wooed his first love—his 
only true one—for the second had been but a daz- 
zling of the fancy. I scarcely thought him worthy 
of my noble sister; but then Kate had loved him 
once, and loved him still. She pleaded to me for 
him, spoke of his high principles, his affectionate 
heart; and while I smiled at her woman’s trust 
and loving forgiveness, I bade her wed him and 
be happy. 

‘I will not take your sister far away from you, 
for you are more worthy of her than I,”’ said Ver- 
non Grey; and so he bought an estate near, that 
Kate might see her brother every day. 

Once again our neighbors saw a wedding go 
forth from Dr. Bernard Orgreve’s doors. I have 
beheld younger and fairer brides than the one | 
now attended to the altar, but never did I look 
upon a face more beaming with chastened happi- 
ness than Kate’s. Of what moment was it that 
a few white threads mingled with the dark hair, 
and that the hand which received the golden sym- 
bol, had shrunk a little from its round proportions? 
Kate was still fair, for she had the beauty given 
by a tender heart; a meek spirit, and that love 
which ‘* beareth, hopeth, forgiveth all things.’’ 


It is time that I should end this simple history, 
From the period of Kate’s marriage I lived as 
I live now, in tranquil solitude. After forty, a 
man does not easily love again, nor is he likely to 
inspire love ; he is too old for the young fresh 
hearts, and the worn and withered ones are too old 
for him. I do not say that this is invariably the 
case, for love is a perennia] plant which can some- 
times bloom as fair in life’s autumn as in its 
spring. But with me it had already blossomed 
and faded; I did not love again. Yet, though 
now time’s circles are narrowing around me, and 
I look towards the close of life, not as a distant 
prospect, but as a valley so near that my feet even 
now are entering its borders, 1 am not mournful. 
I look back upon a long course, which, if a weary 
one, has not been devoid of many pleasant resting- 
places. My life has not been wasted; I have 
striven to work while it was yet day, remember- 
ing the coming night. If no wife or children 
brighten my fireside in my old age, I have at least 
other ties almost as dear. Dora's gay troop of 
boys and girls love me as well as children of my 
own could have done, 4nd Kate and her husband 
share with me the calm enjoyments of a green old 
age. It is pleasant to think that, were death to 
come, the old bachelor would be missed in more 
than one home, happy though it be. And come 
death soon, or come he late, I fear not. I am con- 
tented here ; I have many sweet ties that I would 


not wish to leave, but I have more in the land 


where there is no parting. 





Attached to the manuscript which relates this 
History of a Household, is a sentence written in 
a formal lawyer’s hand, a strong contrast to the 
old man’s trembling characters, ‘‘ Died, June 19th, 
18—, Dr. Bernard Orgreve, aged 89. He was 
the last of the family.” 





From Graham’s Magazine. 
THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


We sat within the farm-house old, 

Whose windows, looking o’er the bay, 
Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 

An easy entrance, night and day. 
Not far away we saw the port— 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town— 
The lighthouse—the dismantled fort— 

The wooden houses quaint and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night 
Descending filled the little room ; 
Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 
We spake of many a banished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead ; 
And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives henceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again. 
The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 





And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which he spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 
Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap, and then expire. 
And as their splendor flashed and failed, 

We thought of wrecks upon the main— 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 

And sent no answer back again. 


The windows, rattling in their frames— 
The ocean, roaring up the beach— 

The gusty blast—the flickering flames— 
All mingled vaguely in our speech, 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain— 

The long lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned ! 
They were indeed too much akin— 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, : 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A CHAPTER ON BALLOONS, 


We lately, during an exploration in a dark cor- 
ner of our library, stumbled upon a curious old 
quarto volume, lettered ‘* Balloon Prints,” giving 
representations of al] aéronautic excursions, from 
the first successful essay of ballooning until the art 
ceased to be the wonder of the age. Annexed to 
the prints are historical sketches of the different 
aérial voyages ; and when we had gazed admiringly 
at the quaint and funny drawings, our imagination 
became inflated, and we soared into the belief that 
the cloud-dwelling editor of Fraser would give us a 
chapter in which we might fly a few balloons, with 
cars full of pleasant gossip, to our own credit and 
the amusement of the beholders, a/ias readers. 

To make a chapter on ballooning heavy would 
be a paradox ; and therefore, though we could be 
ponderously clever, and write learnedly on the sci- 
ence of a€rostation, we modestly intend to keep our 
learning under dense atmospheric pressure, permit- 
ting but as little to ooze out as may be positively 
necessary to our purposes. For although a light 
subject in one sense, aérostation involves heavy and 
brain-torturing thoughts. When the intelligence 
reached St. Petersburg of the first ascent of a bal- 
Joon, it found the venerable Euler in a state of 
great debility, worn out with years and unremitting 
intellectual toil. Though thus suflering—in fact, 
with the hand of death upon him—he applied his 
favorite mathematical analysis to determine the 
ascending motion of a balloon, and he had actually 
dictated the preliminary steps of the problem to one 
of his grandchildren, when exhausted nature com- 
pelled him to desist, and to compose his soul to 
soar to a nobler world. 

The ambitious desire of man to penetrate the 
realms of space dates from great antiquity. The 
winged gods, and the stories of Abaris and Icarus, 
attest how fondly our predecessors clung to the 
belief that the advantages conferred on birds might 
be shared by man. Archytas, an eminent Greek 
geometer and astronomer, who perished by ship- 
wreck on the coast of Calabria, was believed to 
have constructed an artificial dove, which, by the 
action of internal springs, wafted itself through the 
air; and Strabo tells us of the Capnobate, a Scyth- 
ian people, who raised themselves by smoke, as the 
vulgar at first imagined Montgolfier did. 

But the glowing visions of the East received a 
darker tinge from the character and climate of our 
Gothic ancestors. Dominion over the realms of 
the air was given to the arch-fiend, and by his 
power witches were supposed to traverse boundless 
Space with the speed of thought. 

During the darkness of the middle ages, alche- 
mists, and all those superstitious mystery men, 
who, in the wild dreams engendered by their heated 
brains, imagined the resolving of impossibilities to 
tangible certainties, were reported to have attained 
the art of flying. Friar Bacon, in his work De 
Miralili Potestate, writes confidently of a practical 
flying machine. Van Helmont and others gave 
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lectures on the possibility of flying, which are said 
to have convinced all hearers ; and Bishop Wilkins, 
in his Mathematical Magic, (1680,) proposes an 
aérial carriage—indeed, the bishop felt so confident 
that the art of flying was on the high-road to per- 
fection, that he declared it would soon be as com- 
mon for a gentleman to call for his wings as for his 
boots. 

The most noted scheme, however, for navigating 
the atmosphere was proposed by the Jesuit Fran- 
cis Lana, in a book with the aspiring title of Pro- 
dromo dell’ Arte Maestra, published at Brescia in 
1670. His plan was to raise a vessel by means of 
metal balls, strong enough when exhausted to re- 
sist the pressure of the external air, but at the same 
time so thin as, under the same circumstances, to 
be lighter than their bulk of air. Lana never im- 
agined that any physical objections could prevent 
the execution of his proposition. But what most 
alarmed the insinuating Jesuit, and which he ear- 
nestly prays God to avert, was the danger that 
would result from the successful practice of his art 
. to all civil governments and human institutions; for, 
says he, ‘* it is evident that no walls nor fortifica- 
tions could then protect cities, which might be com- 
pletely subdued or destroyed, without having the 
power to make any sort of resistance, by a mere 
handful of daring assailants, who should rain down 
fire and conflagration from the region of the clouds.”’ 
Lana's project excited so much interest that it event- 
ually awakened the attention of philosophers, who, 
in the persons of Hooke, Borelli, and Leibnitz, ex- 
amined it minutely, and soon proved its utter im- 
practicability. 

The alchemists started another scheme for aérial 
navigation, which deserves passing mention from 
its astounding absurdity. Conceiving, with the 
ancients, that the dew which falls during the night 
is of celestial origin, and shed by the stars, it was 
imagined that this pure humidity was drawn up 
again to the heavens by the influence of the sun’s 
rays. Father Laurus thus relates what he states 
to be an observed fact :—‘‘ Take,”’ says he, very 
gravely, ‘‘a goose-egg, and having filled it with 
dew gathered fresh in the morning, expose it to the 
sun during the hottest part of the day, and it wil] 
ascend.’’ This ridiculous conceit was wittily ex- 
posed by Cyrano de Bergerac, in a philosophical 
romance entitled, The Cosmical History of the 
States and Kingdoms in the Sun and Moon, m 
which he describes a French traveller equipping 
himself for his lunar journey, by fastening round 
his body a multitude of very thin flasks filled with 
morning dew. The heat of the sun acting on the 
dew raised him to the middle region of the atmos- 
phere, where some of his flasks happening unluck- 
ily to break, the adventurer fell to the ground. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that almost all the 
persons during the middle ages who occupied their 
imaginations with flying dreams were priests. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, we are told 
that an Italian priest, who had been made Abbot 
of Tungland in Galloway by the Scottish sovereign, 





James IV., undertook to fly from the walls of Stir- 
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ling Castle to France. Provided with a pair of 
ample wings, composed of various plumage, he had 
the hardihood to try, but immediately came to the 
ground, and broke his thigh-bone by the violence 
of the fall. The reason given for his failure is 
characteristic of the sophistry of Jesuitism :—‘* My 
wings,”’ said the artful Jesuit, ‘‘ were composed of 
various feathers; among them were, unhappily, 
those of dunghill fowls, and they, by a certain 
sympathy, were attracted to the dunghill, whereas 
had my feathers been those of eagles alone, they 
would have been attracted to the region of the air.”’ 

These attempts, although of the most abortive 
nature, were not long in giving birth to wonderful 
tales of objects seen rushing through the atmos- 
phere. Dragons, of every size, shape, and hue, 
were described as having been seen in the heavens, 
vomiting forth flames, and widely scattering the 
seeds of pestilence. It was attempted to imitate 
these fiery monsters by means of a mass of reeds 
bound together and covered by skin, the whole 
being steeped in some inflammable composition, and 
set on fire when launched into the air; and it is on 
record that the inhabitants of villages were seized 
with horror and consternation at this device to im- 
pose on them. So late as the year 1750, a small 
Catholic town in Swabia was almost entirely burnt 
to ashes by an unsuccessful experiment, instigated 
by the lowest order of priests for the edification of 
their flock. It was determined to represent the 
effigy of Martin Luther, whom the monks firmly 
believed to be the imp of Satan, under the form of 
@ winged serpent, furnished with all the requisite 
appendages of a forked tail and hideous claws. Un- 
luckily for the skill of the projectors, the blazing 
phantom fell directly against the chimney of a 
house, to which it set fire, and the flames extend- 
ing furiously in every direction soon spread desola- 
tion around. 

To Borelli is due the merit of being the first to 
prove, by mechanical and mathematical principles, 
the impossibility of rising, or even remaining sus- 
pended in the air, by the action of any machinery 
impelled by human force ; and by degrees the fond 
hopes of being able to fly, which men of genius 
had entertained, began to fade away. Those who 
have since occupied themselves with such hopeless 
attempts have been more remarkable for excessive 
presumption and conceit than for their philosophi- 
ca] acquirements. 

It has been stated by some writers that Lord 
Bacon first published the true principles of aéro- 
nautics, but this is not the case ; and there are only 
two passages in his works which can be considered 
as referring to aérial navigation, and they occur in 
that collection of inconclusive reasonings which he 
has entitled Natural History. The first is styled 
“Experiment touching Flying in the Air,’’ and 
runs thus :— 


Certainly many birds of good wing, as kites and 
the like, would bear up a good weight as they fly ; 
and spreading feathers, thin and close, and in great 
breadth, will likewise bear up a great weight. 
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The further extension of this experiment might be 
thought upon. 


The second passage is more diffuse, but less jp. 
telligible ; and it is evident that Lord Bacon had 
no clear idea respecting a€rial navigation beyond 
the conception of its possibility. 

Dr. Black of Edinburgh, soon after the dis. 
covery of the specific gravity of inflammable air, 
conceived that if a bladder or bag, sufficiently light 
and thin, were filled with this air it would rise. 
This thought was suggested in his lectures of 1767 
and 1768 ; and he proposed by means of the allap- 
tois of a calf to try the experiment, which, how- 
ever, other avocations prevented him carrying into 
effect. The possibility of constructing a vesse] 
which, when filled with inflammable air, would 
ascend in the atmosphere, had occurred to Cavallo 
about the above period ; and to him belongs the 
honor of having first made experiments on this 
subject in 1782, of which an account was read to 
the Royal Society on the 20th of June in that 
year. 

He first tried bladders, but the thinnest of them, 
however scraped and cleaned, were too heavy. In 
using paper, he found that the inflammable air 
passed through its pores like water through a 
sieve ; and having failed in other attempts to en- 
close this air in a bag, he was under the necessity 
of being satisfied with soap bubbles inflated with 
inflammable air, which ascended rapidly in the at- 
mosphere. These certainly are the first inflam- 
mable air balloons that were made; and it is not 
a little remakable, that Cavallo’s experiments did 
not lead to the invention of the balloon. 

The practice and science of aéronauties did not, 
however, in any way spring from the foregoing 
experiments ; but, like many dazzling discoveries, 
owe their existence to individuals who, till the pe- 
riod of their invention, were utterly unknown to 
fame. To the skill and perseverance of Joseph 
and Stephen Montgolfier, sons of a paper manufac 
turer at Annonay, near Lyons, the world owes it 
that aérostation was practically brought into oper 
ation. These remarkable men, though bred in 3 
small provincial town, possessed in a high degree 
the spirit of research and observation. They were 
in the habit of trying all their experiments together, 
and it appeared to them that a sort of very thio 
cloud, formed of vapor inclosed in a bag of im- 
mense size, would mount to the higher regions. 
This they tried by filling a bag made of paper and 
thin silk with hydrogen gas, but although the ves 
sel ascended, it soon came down again, in conse 
quence of the very rapid escape of the gas through 
the pores of the silk and paper. This might have 
been prevented by the use of proper varnish, but 
such an application was at that time unknown. 
Thus disappointed, though not eventually discour- 
aged, they tried various other means to attain the 
desired object, and at length substituting rarefied 
air for the gas, they had the inexpressible satis 
faction to see a small silken bag so filled ascend 
to a height of seventy-five feet, where it remained 
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until the air, by cooling, lost its buoyancy. This 
experiment was made in November, 1782. It was 
pow resolved to prosecute the experiment on a 
larger scale. Having provided a vast quantity of 
coarse linen, they formed it into the shape of a 
globe, about thirty feet in diameter, which they 
lined with paper. On lighting a fire within its 
cavity, to warm and expand the air, the globe as- 
cended with a force equivalent to about 500 lbs. 
On the 5th of June, 1783, the first public ex- 
hibition was made by the Montgolfiers, at An- 
nonay, before the Etats Particuliers of Vivarvis 
and an immense concourse of people. On enter- 
ing the public place in the town, nothing was seen 
at first but immense folds of paper, 110 feet in 
circumference, fixed to a frame, the whole weigh- 
ing about 500 Ibs., and containing 22,000 cubic 
feet. To the astonishment of all it was announced 
that this machine would be filled with gas and rise 
to the clouds. On the application of fire un- 
derneath, the mass gradually unfolded, and as- 
sumed the form of a large globe, striving at the 
same time to burst from the arms that held it. On 
a signal being given, the ropes which retained the 
balloon were cut, and it instantly rose with an ac- 
celerating motion, and attained an elevation of 
more than a mile. All was enthusiastic admira- 
tion; so memorable a feat lighted up the glow of 
national vanity, and the two Montgolfiers were re- 
garded as having opened the road to another world. 
An account of the ascent was transmitted to Paris, 
and quickly circulated over Europe. The sensa- 
tion that the intelligence created was immense ; 
yet the tale appeared so extraordinary as to cause 
great doubts to be entertained of its veracity. In 
England, particularly, men of science were un- 
willing to place any faith in what they regarded 
as no better than an imposition. There were some, 
too, who would not allow that the invention could 
be of the slightest utility. Franklin, however, is 
reported to have said, in answer to the question 
which was put to him on the discovery of a€ros- 
tation, “‘ What is its uset’’ ‘* Of what use is the 
sewly-born infant ?’’ 

The scientific men in Paris were not long in 
testing Montgolfiers’ experiment. They succeeded 
admirably, and it was now determined to attempt 
& personal ascent. But before making the essay, 
three aérial voyagers were sent up in the form of 
a sheep, a cock, and a duck, all of which came 
down safely. Thus encouraged, preparations were 
made for an ascent. Montgolfier constructed a 
new balloon expressly for the purpose. It was of 
an elliptical form, 74 feet in height, 48 feet in di- 
ameter, and was elegantly painted and ornamented. 
A gallery was carried round the aperture at the 
bottom, communicating with a grate which enabled 
the aéronaut to supply the fire with fuel, and thus 
to keep up the machine as long as the fuel Jasted. 
The weight of the balloon and its accompanying 
apparatus was estimated at about 1600 lbs. On 
the 15th of October, 1783, M. Pilatre de Rozier 
made an ascent in this machine, and contrived to 
keep it suspended in the air, at a height of about 
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200 feet, for several minutes, by feeding the fire. 

But in this experiment the balloon was held cap- 

tive by cords. The success of the experiment 

determined M. Rozier to undertake a free aérial 

voyage. In this he was accompanied by the Mar- 

quis d’Arlandes, a major of an infantry regiment, 

whose valor seems, however, to have evaporated 

in a very unmilitary manner. The ascent was 

made at La Muette, a royal palace in the Bois de 

Boulogne, in a balloon similar to that above de- 

scribed. All being ready on the 2lst of Novem- 

ber, 1783, the voyagers took their places in the 

gallery. After repairing some trifling damage 

which the balloon sustained in a first essay, it 

was, at fifty-four minutes past one, absolutely aban- 

doned to the dominion of the air, and soon ascended 
with great rapidity. When the adventurers were 
about 250 feet high, they waved their hats to the 
astonished multitude, and quickly rose to a height 
at which they could no Jonger be distinguished. 

The history of this voyage is that, in a great 
measure, of the terror of the Marquis d’Arlandes. 

When he found himself so high that he could no 
longer distinguish objects upon earth, both his cu- 
riosity and ambition were amply satisfied, and he 
insisted upon his companion ceasing to throw straw 
upon the fire, that they might descend. M. de 
Rozier, however, deaf to the marquis’ remon- 
strances, continued his operations. At length, 
having attained an elevation of about 3,000 feet, 
the marquis perceived some holes which had been 
burnt in the lower part of the balloon, and at the 
same time heard cracks which seemed to proceed 
from the top of the machine, and which appeared 
to him to menace its instant and entire destruction. 
He now became perfectly frantie with terror, and, 
hastening to clap wet sponges to the burnt holes, 
he vowed that if his companion did not imme- 
diately take the necessary steps to descend he 
would throw him overboard; at the same time he 
promised faithfully to take upon himself the entire 
blame of shortening their voyage. M. de Rozier 
at length listened to the marquis’ urgent solicita- 
tions ; but on approaching the earth, the marquis, 
seeing the great danger that they incurred of be- 
ing spitted on the weather-cock of the Invalides, 
hastily threw. a fresh bundle of straw on the fire, 
and even spread it, in order to raise a fiercer blaze. 
This carried them over a great part of Paris at a 
sufficient elevation to clear the steeples, and pass- 
ing the Boulevards, they landed safely in a field 
near Bicétre, without having experienced the 
slightest physical inconvenience. The distance 
traversed was between six and seven miles, and 
they were in the air twenty-five minutes. The 
weight of the whole apparatus, including the two 
aéronauts, was between 1600 and 1700 lbs., and 
when they descended two thirds of their fuel were 
unconsumed. 

Such was the prosperous issue of the first aérial 
voyage ever achieved by man. It was a conquest 
of science which all the world could understand ; 
and it flattered extremely the vanity of that ingen- 





ious people, who enjoyed the honor of its triumph 
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in defiance of the doubts raised by English philos- 
ophers. The Montgolfiers had the annual prize 
of 600 livres adjudged to them by the Academy of 
Sciences ; the elder brother was invited to court, 
decorated with the badge of St. Michael, and re- 
ceived a patent of nobility ; and on Joseph a pension 
was bestowed, with a sum of 40,000 livres to 
enable him to prosecute his experiments with 
balloons. 

In the meanwhile attempts were being made to 
elevate balloons by means of hydrogen gas ; for it 
was found that heated air was highly inconvenient, 
on account of the serious difficulty of maintaining 
the elevated temperature of the enclosed air with- 
out continually renewing the fuel. This exposed 
the aéronauts to much danger from the occasional 
sudden and unavoidable expansion of the flame, 
and their inability to command that uniformity of 
rarefaction so necessary to the safety of the voy- 
age. 
The first machine inflated by hydrogen gas was 
launched at Paris, by MM. Roberts and Charles, 
in 1783. Such, however, was the prejudice in 
favor of Montgolfiers’ smoke balloons, as they were 
called, that, to pacify the populace who had as- 
sembled in vast numbers to witness the ascent of 
the gas balloon, Montgolfier was required to let off 
a small fire-balloon as a mark of his precedence. 
The ascent of the hydrogen gas balloon was per- 
fectly successful. ‘‘ It mounted,’’ says the re- 
porter, ‘‘ with a slow and solemn motion, allowing 
in its soft and measured ascent the spectators to 
follow with their eyes and their hearts two inter- 
esting men, who, like demigods, soared to the 
abode of the immortals to receive the reward of 
intellectual progress.”’ 

The inconvenience of never being able to ascend 
or descend without the absolute loss of gas or bal- 
last, led to the employment of an internal balloon 
containing common air; by forcing air into the 
latter, or drawing it out, the weight of the whole 
could be varied, and therefore it was thought that 
it would ascend or descend accordingly. This 
scheme was put in practice by the Due de Char- 
tres, but failing to answer, another method was 
suggested, which was to place a small aérostatic 
machine with rarefied air under an inflammable 
air balloon, but at such a distance that the inflam- 
mable air in the latter might be perfectly out of 
reach of the fire employed for inflating the former ; 
and thus by increasing or diminishing the fire ap- 
plied to the small machine, the absolute gravity 
of the whole mass might be considerably reduced 








or augmented. 

The scheme was unfortunately put in execution | 
by the celebrated Pilatre de Rozier and M. Ro-! 
maine. They ascended at Boulogne with the in-| 
tention of crossing the channel to England, but | 
the machine took fire at the height of nearly a' 
mile from the ground. No explosion was heard ; | 
and the silk balloon seemed to oppose some resist- | 
ance to the descent for about a minute, after which, 


however, it collapsed, and descended with such, 
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rapidity that the two unfortunate aéronauts were 
killed. 

This catastrophe led to the disuse of the com. 
plicated and dangerous system of inflammable and 
rarefied air balloons, and the adoption of the simple 
hydrogen gas balloon; the gas being generated 
by sulphuric acid, or common oil of vitriol being 
poured upon iron filings.” The difficulties of aéria) 
navigation being now surmounted, the ascents of 
balloons were multiplied in all quarters. Though 
several experiments on the ascensive power of bal- 
loons had been made in England during the course 
of the year after their discovery, the first aéria] 
voyage was undertaken by Vincent Lunardi, ay 
Italian, in September, 1784. His balloon was 
thirty-three feet in diameter, and shaped like a 
pear. It was made of oiled silk, with alternate 
stripes of blue and red, having the car suspended 
from a loop below the balloon by forty-five cords. 
The greatest curiosity was manifested to witness 
his ascent. In the advertisement now before us, 
it is stated that the tickets for the first places were 
one guinea each, the others half-a-guinea. M. 
Lunardi departed from the Artillery ground at two 
o'clock, taking with him a dog, a eat, and a pigeon. 
After throwing out ballast to clear the houses, he 
ascended to a considerable height; and at a little 
after four descended near Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
after a pleasant voyage of two hours. 

But the most daring and adventurous voyage in 
the early history of balloons, was that of M. 
Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries, across the Straits of 
Dover. This took place on the 7th January, 1785. 
The operation of filling the balloon was effected 
on the edge of Shakspeare’s cliff. At one o'clock, 
the wind blowing very gently from the N.N.W., 
M. Blanchard ordered the car, which then stood 
only two feet distant from the precipice, to be 
pushed off. As the balloon was hardly buoyant 
enough to support the voyagers, they were obliged 
to throw out all their ballast, except three bags 
of sand of ten pounds each, when they rose gently 
but made little way, on account of the wind being 
very slight. They had now a most beautiful pros 
pect of the south coast of England. After passing 
over several vessels, they found themselves descend- 
ing ; they immediately threw out a sack and a half 
of their ballast, but this being insufficient to cour 
teract their descent, they threw out all that re 
mained : even this, however, was found ineffectu- 
al; they, therefore, next cast out a parcel of 
books: thus lightened, the balloon ascended. At 
this time they were about midway between France 
and England. At a quarter past two, finding 
themselves again descending, they were compelled 
to throw out their provisions, instruments, anchors, 
and cords, and at last divested themselves of their 
clothes, and fastening their bodies to the cords of 
the balloon were prepared to cut away the boat or 


ear, as their last resource. They had now, how- 


ever, the satisfaction to find that they were rising ; 
and as they passed over the high lands between 
Cape Blane and Paris, the balloon rose very fast, 
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CHAPTER ON BALLOONS. 


and carried them to a greater elevation than they 
had previously attained. They soon after descend- 
ed safely in the forest of Guiennes. The King of 
France presented M. Blanchard with 12,000 livres, 
and granted him a pension of 1200 livres a year. 
Blanchard was the first who constructed parachutes, 
and annexed them to the balloons with the object 
of effecting escape in case of accident to the bal- 
loon. 

During his ascent from Strasburg he dropped a 
dog, connected with a parachute, from the height 
of 6000 feet. A whirlwind, however, interrupted 
its descent, and bore it above the clouds. M. 
Blanchard afterwards met the parachute, when the 
dog, recognizing his master, began to bark; and 
just as M. Blanchard was going to seize him, 
another whirlwind suddenly carried the parachute 
beyond his reach. Having passed over Zell, he 
terminated his voyage ; the parachute, still waving 
in the air, came down twelve minutes afterwards. 
Ina daring experiment, which M. Blanchard had the 
courage to make on himself, he was less successful ; 
for on hazarding a descent by a parachute at Basle, 
he unfortunately broke his leg. The more disas- 
trous fate of Mr. Cocking, who was killed in 1837, 
by a descent from a parachute, which he detached 
from a balloon at the height of about 5000 feet, 
will be in the recollection of many readers. 

The success attending the ascent of balloons, 
soon led to sanguine hopes being entertained of 
the highest benefits resulting to mankind from the 
practice of aéronautics. The French instituted 
an academy at Meudon, for the express purpose 
of improving the art of acronautics. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
The management of the institution was committed 
to men of eminent reputation, and was under the 
direction of M. Conté. There was a corps of 
fifty aéronauts,-trained to the service ; and a spher- 
ical balloon, thirty-two feet in diameter, was kept 
constantly prepared for exercising, and fastened to 
the great terrace of the lodge in the open air. In 
favorable weather it was liberated, and with the 
car, which contained the colonel of the corps and 
a pupil, was allowed to ascend from 160 to 240 
yards ; but was still restrained by a cord fastened 
from below. Balloons were prepared in this 
establishment for the service of the different 
armies. They were named with all the form of 
christening a man of war, and we read of the 
Entreprenant, for the army of the north; the 
Céleste, for that of the Sambre and Meuse ; the 
Hercule, for the army of the Rhine ; and the In- 
trépide, for that of the Moselle. The decisive 
victory which General Jourdon gained in 1794, 
over the Austrian forces in the plains of Fleurus, 
has been ascribed principally to the accurate in- 
formation of the enemy’s movements before and 
during the battle, communicated by telegraphic 
signals from a balloon, which was elevated to a 
moderate height. 
whom was the celebrated chemist, Guyton-Mor- 
veau, mounted twice in the course of that day, 
and continued about four hours each time, hover- 
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ing in the rear of the army at an altitude of about 
1300 feet. In the second ascent the enterprise 
being discovered by the enemy, a battery was 
brought to bear upon the balloon, but the a€ronauts 
soon gained an elevation beyond the reach of the 
cannon. Another balloon, constructed by M. 
Conté, was attached to the army sent on the mem- 
orable expedition to Egypt. After the capitula- 
tion of Cairo, it was brought back with the remains 
of the army to France, and subsequently employed 
by M. Biot and Gay-Lussac in their scientific as- 
cent, when the latter attained the enormous eleva- 
tion of 23,040 feet above the level of the sea, and 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the air at that 
height contains exactly the same proportions as 
that collected near the surface of the earth. 

The use of balloons by the French in war soon 
created a panic among the English alarmists. It 
was reported that England would be invaded by 
clouds of a€rial monsters, which would burn the 
cities and destroy the crops. Among the balloon 
prints before us, is one displaying a number of 
balloons on their way to England, under which is 
written :—** Oh, dis be de grande invention. Dis 
will immortalize my king, my country, and my- 
self. We will declare de war against our enemi. We 
will make de English quake. We will inspect his 
camps; we will intercept their fleet; we will set 
fire to their dockyards ; and we will take de Gibral- 
tar in de air balloon ; and when we have conquered 
de English, den we will conquer other contries, and 
make dem ail colonies of de Grand Monarque.”’ 

But, like the subsequent threatened invasion by 
Napoleon, whose flotillas were to land innumer- 
able troops on our shores, and did not—so no fa- 
voring breezes bore dreaded acrial machines across 
the channel. Ancient dames once more slept in 
security, and farmers gathered their crops unap- 
prehensive of danger. 

The science of atrostation was not, however, 
allowed to slumber; numerous attempts were 
made to propel balloons by means of machinery 
moving colossal wings, and vanes. It would far 
exceed our limits were we merely to enumerate 
the schemes which were tried, all of which wholly 
failed to answer the desired objects. Among our 
prints is a representation of a huge horse, made 
of oiled silk, stretched over a whalebone frame, to 
whose body wings are attached, which were in- 
tended to be moved by the aéronaut seated on the 
horse’s back. This was a French invention, and 
the description goes on to say— 


Son corps serviroit de récipient au gaz; sa queue 
servit le gouvernail ; et les quatre pieds, dans !’at- 
titude d’un cheval qui galoppe, chargés dans leurs 
extrémités d’un corps pesant, proportionné au reste 
de la machine, serviroient de lest. On devine aise- 
ment la place d'une soupape qui s’ouvrant & la vo- 
lonté du navigateur, laisseroit échapper prompte- 
ment, par le rapprochement de ses genoux, une 
portion du gaz, et tempéreroit la légéreté du cheval 
dans le cas, ou il vaudroit s’emporter par de-la 
les nues. 





When the marvellous power of steam was made 
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to minister to the use of mankind as a moving 
power, it was fondly hoped that the time had ar- 
rived for the fulfilment of that portion of Dr. Dar- 
win’s prophecy alluding to aérial navigation :— 


Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the strcams of air. 


Sir G. Cayley, and other gentlemen, wrote 
several ingenious papers, in which it was endeav- 
ored to show that steam might be successfully em- 
ployed to propel balloons ; and much more attention 
was bestowed on this favorite subject than on that 
of applying steam to drive carriages. Many of 
our readers will doubtless remember the Aéro- 
nautical Society, which was puffed into a kind of 
pseudo-existence a few years ago, and whose di- 
rectors promised to all who became members on 
duly paying two guineas annually, direct commu- 
nication by the society’s aéria] ship, the Eagle, 
with all the capitals of Europe. This airy phenom- 
enon—brother, doubtless, to the eagle rendered 
forever famous by carrying Daniel O’Rourke to the 
moon—was 160 feet long, 50 feet deep, and 40 
feet wide ; the balloon part was intended to float 
with the longer axis horizontal ; and a car, with a 
caboose 75 feet long, for the passengers and crew, 
hung below from a net, enveloping the balloon. 
An internal balloon was fitted, for the purpose of 
ascending and descending at will; and the whole 
was intended to be propelled by four fins, or 
wings, or paddles on each side, and steered by a 
tail adjusted aloft. 

What became of the Aéronautical Society we 
do not exactly know, but we have a faint remem- 
brance that it dissolved to airy nothingness; or it 
may be, that the whole establishment—council, 
secretary, clerks, and the great brass plate which 
bore the attractive name of the society—took a 
flighty farewell of our land of fogs, in their good 
ship Eagle. But the society was not wholly use- 
less, it set people thinking ; and we well remem- 
ber the brilliant idea being propounded by some 
man, centuries in advance of his age, to employ 
eagles themselves to draw our balloons. This was 
his scheme. In advance of some dozen of eagles he 
proposed harnessing 100 pigeons, just out of reach 
of the eagles. The latter, animated by the one 
undivided and natural desire to fasten their talons 
in the plump breasts of the pigeons, would fly at 
eagle speed ; and the pigeons, who can go the 
pace, anxious to save their lives, would cleave the 
air ata prodigious rate. With such a team it 
was argued that balloons would be propelled with 
a velocity sufficient to satisfy all those who are 
not ambitious to be fired out of a mortar. 

We imagine that the difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficient number of eagles must be assigned as the 
cause of the above mode of propulsion not being 
carried into effect ; certain it is that we go up and 
down in the old way in balloons, which are driven 
to and fro as the wind listeth. 

With practice and experience aéronauts became 





bolder, and ventured to ascend during the night, 
The first nocturnal ascent was undertaken by M, 
Garnerin, at eleven o’clock on the night of the 
4th of August, 1807. He ascended from Tiyolj 
at Paris, under the Russian flag, as a token 
of the peace that existed at that period be. 
tween France and Russia. His balloon was 
illuminated by twenty lamps; and, to obviate al] 
danger of communication between these and the 
hydrogen gas, which it might be necessary to dis. 
charge in the course of the voyage, the nearest of 
the Jamps was fourteen feet from the balloon, and 
conductors were contrived to carry the gas away 
in an opposite direction. Forty minutes after he 
ascended, he was at an elevation of 13,200 feet; 
when, in consequence of the dilatation of the bal- 
loon, he was under the necessity of discharging 4 
portion of gas. About midnight, when 3600 feet 
from the earth, he heard the barking of dogs; 
about two o’clock in-the morning he saw several 
meteors flying around him, but none of them 
so near as to create apprehension; at half-past 
three, he beheld the sun emerging in brilliant 
majesty above an ocean of clouds ; and the gas 
becoming expanded by the increased temperature, 
the balloon attained an elevation of 15,000 feet 
above the earth, when he felt the cold intense. 
At half-past six in the morning M. Garnerin de 
scended safely near Loges, forty-five leagues dis 
tant from Paris. 

A second nocturnal ascent by M. Garnerin, 
which he made from Paris in September, 1807, 
exposed him to the most imminent danger. In 
consequence of the pressure of the populace, the 
balloon was liberated before M. Garnerin had 
time to adjust the machinery of the valves; con- 
sequently, when he had risen to an enormous 
height, the balloon became so dilated, that M. 
Garnerin was obliged to make a rent in the silk, 
to permit the gas to escape. The unfortunate ad- 
venturer was now subject to every caprice of the 
whirlwind, and the balloon was tossed about from 
current to current. When the storm impelled him 
downwards, he was obliged to cast out his ballast 
to restore the ascending tendency ; and at length, 
every resource being exhausted, no expedient was 
left to him to provide against future exigencies. 
In this forlorn condition, the balloon ascended 
through thick clouds, but afterwards sank ; and 
the car, having violently struck against the ground, 
rebounded from it to a considerable altitude. ‘The 
fury of the storm dashed him against the moun- 
tains; and, after many rude shocks, he was re 
duced to a state of temporary insensibility. On 
recovering from this perilous situation, he reached 
Mount Tonnerre in a storm of thunder. A very 
short time after his anchor locked in a tree; and 
in seven hours and a half from the time of 
his departure, he landed at the distance of 300 
miles from Paris. 

Numerous nocturnal ascents have been made 
during late years ; but by far the most important 
night-voyage was that undertaken by Mr. Green, 
Mr. Hollond, and Mr. Monck Mason, on the 7th 
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A DAY IN JUNE. 


of November, 1836, when they ascended from 
Vauxhall at half-past one in the afternoon; and 
continuing their voyage all night, descended safely 
near Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassau, the fol- 
lowing morning at half-past seven. 

Mr. Mason’s account of this extraordinary 
voyage is most interesting. At fifty minutes after 
five the balloon had crossed the channel, and stood 
nearly over Calais. Preparations were now made 
for the night. A guide-rope, of about 1000 feet 
in length, was suspended from the car. A lamp 
was lighted, and ample justice was done to a most 
abundant supper. ‘There was no moonlight. 


Nothing, in fact, (says Mr. Mason,) could exceed 
the density of night which prevailed. Not a single 
object of terrestrial nature could anywhere be dis- 
tinguished ; an unfathomable abyss of ‘ darkness 
visible’ seemed to encompass us at every side ; and 
as we looked forward into its black obscurity in the 
direction in which we were proceeding, we could 
scarcely avoid the impression that we were cleaving 
our way through an interminable mass of black 
marble, in which we were imbedded, and which, 
solid only a few inches before us, seemed to soften 
as we approached, in order to admit us still further 
within the precincts of its cold and dark enclosure. 
Even the lights, which at times we lowered from 
the car, instead of dispelling, only tended to aug- 
ment, the intensity of the surrounding darkness ; 
and, as they descended deeper into its frozen bosom, 
appeared absolutely to melt their way onward by 
means of the heat which they generated in their 
course. 


A curions example was afforded of the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a correct idea of outward 
forms seen under the above circumstances :-— 


For some time (observes Mr. Mason) our atten- 
tion had been particularly directed to an appearance 
which, in the absence of any ground for suspecting 
the contrary, we very naturally concluded to pro- 
ceed from somé object or other on the surface of the 
earth below. Seen through the thick gloom of the 
night, and extended alone in the black space that 
wrapped every other object from our view, it bore 
the aspect of a long narrow avenue of feeble light, 
starting off in a straight line towards the horizon, 
from some point or source at some distance under- 
neath us. What it could be, we fruitlessly endeav- 
ored to determine. In vain we looked forward out 
of the car into the deep intensity of the surrounding 
night, concentrating all our powers of vision on the 
one spot, that we might catch some clearer view to 
determine our conjectures. The more we looked, 
the more uncertain appeared the result of our spec- 
ulations ; nor was it until after a considerable lapse 
of time, induced by observing its long-continued 
presence in the same position, that we became 
finally aware that it was only one of the stay-ropes 
attached to the summit of the balloon, which, hang- 
ing down at a distance of five-and-twenty feet from 
the car, and being, in fact, the only material ob- 
ject within our sight, had partially reflected the rays 


_ Lv] from our lamp and assumed the aspect de- 


The balloon in which this voyage was made 
was christened at Weilburg, by the daughter of 
the Baron de Bibra, the Great Nassau Balloon, 
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and has since made many ascents. We cannot 
conclude this article without noticing a singular 
use to which a balloon was put lately in Paris. A 
candidate for a seat in the National Assembly for 
one of the departments of the Seine, caused sev- 
eral thousands of his address to the electors to be 
launched from the car of a balloon when suspended 
over the department ; a happy idea, it must be al- 
lowed, of general publication. 





A DAY IN JUNE. 


Anp what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
The heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illuminated being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of nature which song is the best. 





Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, witha ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
*T is enough for us now that the leaves are n, 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flow- 


ing, 

That ry. is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack! 

We could guess it by yon heifer’s lowing— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
*T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As the grass to be green, or the skies to be blue— 
*T is the natural way of living. 
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MEMORIES OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


I reex it a duty and a privilege to give some 
reminiscences of the venerable lady, who long 
permitted me the honor of calling her my friend. 
The opportunities I enjoyed of knowing Miss 
Edgeworth in her own home, the generous confi- 
dence she reposed in me, and the correspondence 
Ihave held with her, will, I trust, justify me in 
the desire to do honor to the memory of one I 
have so reverenced and loved. I have heard 
from Mrs. Edgeworth, the widow of Miss Edge- 
worth’s father, (and heard it with regret in which 
all will participate,) that Miss Edgeworth had left 
a letter, ‘‘ to be delivered after death,”’ in which 
she requested that ‘‘ no life might be written of 
her, and that none of her letters might be printed.” 
But Mrs. Edgeworth does not express a wish that 
my respectful attachment to Miss Edgeworth shall 
not be recorded ; and I recur with much satisfac- 
tion to a letter I received some five years ago from 
Miss Edgeworth, commenting upon the observa- 
tions on Edgeworthstown and its inmates, neces- 
sarily introduced into our published work on Ire- 
land, in which she says, there is “ not a passage 
or a word she would desire to erase.” I have 
therefore the belief, that to record a memory of 
this invaluable woman, as a beautiful example of 
domestic virtue, combined with the highest intel- 
lectual endowments, while it may gratify many 
and be useful to some, can be distasteful to no 
surviving member of a family, whose renown is 
a part of history, and who could have furnished 
the world, but for this interdict, with the most 
valuable correspondence of modern times. My 
readers will, I trust, pardon me if I am not always 
enabled to detach myself entirely from the theme 
concerning which I write ; and that they will also 
permit me to follow, without studied order or ar- 
rangement, my thoughts and feelings just as they 
occur to me in treating this subject. 


How often do we feel while gazing on a face 
upon which Time’s iron pen is rapidly, and 
severely, inscribing and deepening the lines of 
age—how often do we feel that it would be a 
priceless privilege to lengthen a beloved life by 
the sacrifice of many of the years that seem 
promised to ourselves ! 

This very feeling, agonizing though it be in its 
hopelessness, is a merciful preparation, enabling 
us all the better to endure a bereavement when it 
comes ; we note the decreasing strength, the flut- 
tering breath, and the increasing feebleness ; and, 
it may be, perceive a small cloud over the mental 
powers—a forgetfulness of the present, while the 
memories of childhood continue fresh as ever; we 
observe these warnings with fears keenly awak- 
ened ; but they are observed ; and observed with 
natural dread, alihough suggestive of gratitude for 
long years of past enjoyment, sending us back to 





the treasure-house of our still green memory for 
the wealth created by the care, the protection, the 
unfathomable love of a dear parent, or alinost as 
dear a friend. And if perchance we rebel against 
God for that He is about to call nome the aged 
and true and faithful laborer in his vineyard, a 
still small whisper comes to us in our lonely 
watchings, in the quiet night season—reminding 
us that after a little more weariness we shall all] 
be united, “‘and there shal! be one fold and one 
shepherd ;"’ the bitterness of sorrow passes, even 
as the harrow over the furrow, and we repeat, 
until the sweetness of consolation comes with the 
words : ** Lord, not my will, but thine be done.” 

This preparation is elysium compared with the 
terror which fills the heart when a dearly beloved 
object is so unexpectedly stricken by the hand of 
death, that it is hardly possible to realize the 
event which you are fold it was only natural to 
calculate. Such is especially the case when the 
friend has not been seen for a long season. 

Miss Edgeworth’s treasured letters came to me 
as usual, and betrayed no symptoms of decay ; 
sometimes breathing a calm and Christian resig- 
nation to the ** removals,’’ which seemed al! too 
rapidly to call from their domestic circle, many 
of those she loved ; those sorrows she never dwelt 
upon, so that in general her letters were full to 
overflowing with life and hope, containing little 
hints as to the disposal of the future, mingled 
with glances at the past, in such loving harmony, 
that I never thought of the years the writer had 
numbered—or if I did, it was with pride, antici- 
pating how many more it would still be given her 
to enjoy; I saw no change in the well-known 
writing, it was as straight and firm as ever; I 
heard of no failing ; and in my letters I had hoped 
and planned for the future, and said that now the 
winter was gone, and the long days of summer at 
hand, we should meet again ! 

How vain are all human arrangements! I had 
failed to note the march of time, and forgotten that 
age as certainly brings death, as that the sparks 
fly heavenward! The bitter grief which over- 
whelmed me when I heard of the death of one so 
honored and so dear as Miss Edgeworth had been 
to me from my youth up, cannot be considered as 
intrusive in these pages; thousands feel as | do, 
without having enjoyed the happiness of knowing 
her, as I have done ; to such I may feel sure these 
brief Memories of a woman to whom the actual 
world owes so much, cannot fail to be interesting. 

It was my custom to place upon my table her 
latest letter, so that I could often see it—just as a 
picture is hung to stamp a beauty on the mind, or 
move to noble thoughts and actions—lI never “* put 
by” a letter of Maria Edgeworth’s, until i had 
received another, and this, which I look upon 
through tears—now too surely her Jast letter—is 
as full of life as any of those with which I have 
been honored during a period of nearly twenty 
years. As a proof of how singularly alive she 
was to everything around her, how full of gener 
ous sympathies, how enthusiastic in her admiration 
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of whatever was excellent—from this letter, writ- 
ten but a few weeks before her death, and when 
in her eighty-third year, I may quote a passage 
which occurs in a postscript : 


Istrangely forgot what was uppermost in my head 
when I sat down to thank you for what vou tell me 
about Jenny Lind, and, oddly enough, and incredi- 
ble as it must sound, the very last pages I wrote, in 
a story I am writing, were in praise of Jenny Lind! 
but not in such praise as you have given, fresh from 
the warm, eloquent, Irish heart. I shall beg leave 
to borrow the words from you, and I hereby return 
you my best thanks for the permission which I con- 
clude you grant, as I never use a person’s words 
without leave ; no names mentioned, of course. 


I quote this passage because it is one of the 
many proofs I possess, of the enduring freshness 
and vigor of her mind—true to its old feelings, 
yet not only willing, but eager, to receive the im- 
pressions of new ones. Miss Edgeworth’s mind, 
from its first dawn to its earthly extinction, was, 
as every one knows, more particularly directed 
towards educational progress; thus it delighted 
me the more to find her so alive to the character 
I had sketched of the Swedish lady, in a letter 
occupied by details relating to the various 
branches of the Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution. But there was no torpidity in her nature ; 
her heart beat in unison with everything good ; 
and in the note I have already quoted she says, 
reverting to my communication : 


This Queen's CoLiece is a spick and span new 
affair; a prospectus was sent to me, and though I 
thought it very well written, and further, thought 
the Institution likely to be useful, yet I disliked the 
name COLLEGE for ladies; and did not augur well 
of a certain air of pedantry, and display of knowl- 
edge and science, too grand and great for the pur- 
pose. And though I saw Mrs. Marcet’s name, a 
host in itself, and to me a sanction, yet I could not 
bring myself to put forward my name ; besides, | 
was very poor at the time, and had no subscription 
to give, as every farthing, and more than we had, 
was required for our starving and starved poor, for 
whom I earned a very smal! matter by Orlandino. 
We are now in a rather better condition, and I ean, 
at least, afford a mite towards the endowment of an 
institution towards the education or support of 
governesses; pray put my name down—query, 
how much '—better late than never. My objection 
to the name of Queen’s College was fastidious, and 
has been done away with, since the NAME has 
merged in the THING, and Queen’s College is now 
only the title of a good and successful institution ; 
you have quite charmed away all my prejudices, or 
evil spirit of objections. 


Her letters were usually long and diffuse ; touch- 
ing upon a new book, or a new flower, making 
inquiries about old friends and new authors,* as 


*1 find in others of her letters sgch warm praise of some 
of our writers, that it is a pleasure to repeat it. Mrs. 
Gore's “ Mrs, Armytage,” was a novel she much admired ; 
and she was so charmed with Dr. Walsh’s “ Residence 
at Constantinople,” that, were it possible, it would have 
made me still more highly value one of the oldest and 
dearest friends I have in the world, ‘I think Doctor 
Walsh is a friend of yours,” she writes. I do not know 
wheu I have been so inuch interested and entertained as 
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freshly as if only eighteen years had passed over 
her venerable head. She was full of vitality ; 
unresting without being at all restless; she was 
tranquil, except when called into active thought 
or movement by somebody’s want or whim; she 
was not too wise to minister even to the latter, 
and contrived not only to do everything it was 
necessary to do, but to do it at the exact time 
when it was most needed. ‘To borrow a phrase 
of Lady Rachel Russell’s, she was the most 
‘* delicious friend”? it was possible to have. She 
had abundance of sympathy, but it was tempered 
with a thoughtfulness that was sure to be of value 
to those who told her their wants and wishes ; 
and her little impromptu lectures—half earnest, 
half playful—were positive blessings to those 
who knew the priceless integrity of her most truth- 
ful nature. 

When stimulated by her example, which had 
been a light to me, as well as to thousands, and 
warmed by her enthusiasm, I ventured to creep 
into the path she had trodden so triumphantly be- 
fore my birth, and sent her, with an author's pride, 
and a young author’s trembling, the first edition 
of ‘* Sketches of Irish Character,’ I received, 
within a week, an analysis of every ‘‘ Sketch,’’ ac- 
companied by such full and hearty praise, mingled 
with invaluable criticism, urging me forward at 
the same time, and stimulating the desire I felt to 
make the Irish peasant more favorably known to 
England, while earnestly endeavoring to correct 
those faults in the Irish character, which I believed 
to be the result of unhappy circumstances, and care- 
less, if not cruel, treatment. 

This correspondence led to our personal ac- 
quaintance, and it is a melancholy pleasure to 
recall my first visit to her, at the house of her 


with his ‘ Residence at Constantinople.’ It is written in 
such a lively and powerful manner, and contains so much 
that is new and interesting, that I wonder how he could 
for so many years refrain from publishing it. It is the 
writing of a man of real genius—nothing common-place, 
nothing traced to book-make, nor plated over. The reader 
rejoices that so many striking events and circumstances, 
admitting and requiring graphic genius to describe—to 
represent—fell to the luck of such a writer as Doctor 
Walsh. There was some man writing to the Irish Society 
years ago about an earthquake, who began with—t The 
earthqnake that had the honor to be noticed by the Royal 
Society,’ &c. &c. Iam sure the earthquake that had the 
honor to be neticed by Doctor Walsh, if it could be 
personified, would or ought to say soto him. It is the 
most striking and interesting account of the feelings of a 
person in a danger quite new to them, and of so sublime 
a sort, I ever read ; it is written with such truth and sim- 
plicity, and yet with such force and life.” She continued 
ong in the same bright strain of praise, and then desired 
I would assure him of a warm welcome at Edgeworths- 
town ; adding, “unless he likes being a Lion, he shall 
never he called upon to be one, or made to roar. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was the best-natured of lions, had 
therein double merit, because nobody detested the thing 
‘more. Iam glad Miss Porter is with Mrs. S—, if she 
likes it ; but I am still more glad that my good dear Mrs. 
! Hofland looks well, and is cheerful. Give my affection- 
| ate regards, and love and esteem to her.” Miss Porter 
has survived both those friends. In the same letter, she 
asks, ‘‘ Do you know who wrote Cecil? Does it deserve 
the high character given of it in the Edinburgh Review 
for July? I have not yet seen the book ; it is in that re- 
view attributed to Mrs. CharlesGore. She is, indeed, a 
| person of great talent ; and I would get the novel directly, 
WT thought it was hers.” 
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sister in North Audley street, and remember how 
speedily my confusion vanished, and I felt as if 
retinited to an old friend. In person she was very 
sma]]—smaller than Hannah More—and with more 
than Hannah More's vivacity of manner ; her face 
was pale and thin, her features irregular ; they 
may have been considered plain, even in youth ; 
but her expression was so benevolent, her manner 
so entirely well bred—partaking of English dignity 
and Irish frankness—that you never thought of 
her, in reference either to plainness or beauty ; 
she was all in all; occupied, without fatiguing 
the attention; charmed by her pleasant voice ; 
while the earnestness and truth that beamed in her 
bright blue—very b/lue—eyes, made of value every 
word she uttered—her words were always well 
chosen ; her manner of expression was graceful 
and natural; her sentences were frequently epi- 
grammatic ; she knew how to Jisten as well as to 
talk, and gathered information in a manner highly 
complimentary to the society of which, at the time, 
she formed a part ; while listening to her, she con- 
tinually recalled to me the story of the fairy whose 
lips dropped diamonds and pearls whenever they 
opened. 

Miss Edgeworth was remarkably neat and par- 
ticular in her dress ; her feet and hands were so 
very small as to be quite child-like. I once took 
a shoe of hers to Melnotte’s, in Paris, she having 
commissioned me to procure her some shoes there, 
and the people insisted that. I must require them 
** pour une jeune demoiselle.”” 

I remember her once fixing upon the evening 
of a St. Patrick’s day to spend with us. 

Let me pause for a moment to recall to remem- 
brance those who crowded together on that partic- 
ular evening—to think of the many assembled to 
meet the Miss Edgeworth, to whom they all felt 
they owed so much. But few years have passed ; 
yet the ‘‘ many”’ can be addressed only as ‘* the 
dead.”’ 


Whom we know by the light they gave. 


I so well remember the child-like impatience of 
Letitia Landon to see the author of ‘ Karly Les- 
sons,”’ and how the color mounted to her cheek 
when Miss Edgeworth looked long and earnestly 
at her, and taking her cordially by the hand, said 
a few words, as kind as they were graceful. ‘1 
have lost all my eloquence to-night,’’ observed the 
poetess tome. ‘* I can only feel how superior that 
little woman is to everybody else, and rejoice not 
to have been disappointed.”” ‘There was the bril- 
liant and gentle Laman Blanchard—the thoughtful 
and fervent Allan Cunningham—the burly and 
boisterous Ettrick Shepherd,* whose meretricious 
féteing in London was a sad contrast to his after 
suffering ; the author of the ‘* Pleasures of Hope ;”’ 
Miss Jewsbury, who, however cramped by sectari- 
anism, was gifted with a loyal and lofty nature, 

*I remember Miss Edgeworth being much amused by 
the compliment the Ettrick Shepherd paid that evening 
to poor Miss Landoa—* I hae written mony bitter things 
aboot ye, but I'll do sae nae mair—TZ did nae think ye'd 
been sve bonny.” 





and a noble genius, which, had her life been pro- 
longed, would have won for her enduring fame ; 
the excellent Mrs. Hofland, a model of women and 
of wives.—All these, and others, even dearer to 
the affections, have since passed away ; and now, 
the last, the richest, in honors and in years—who 
so rarely left the home she has rendered immortal 
—has been consigned to the grave. 

Maria Edgeworth was the daughter of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, the representative of an ancient 
and honorable English family, settled in Ireland 
during the reign of Elizabeth ; his mother was an 
English lady, daughter of Lovell, recorder of 
London. Maria was his eldest child, by his first 
wife, Miss Elers, of Black Bowton, in Oxfordshire, 
and in Oxfordshire Miss Edgeworth was born. 
Mr. Edgeworth’s residence abroad had enlarged a 
mind of more than ordinary capacity ; he did not 
feel disposed to let things go on in the wrong be- 
cause they had been “‘ always so ;”’ after his first 
wife’s death, he brought his second wife (Honora 
Sneyd) and his daughter, Maria, then twelve years 
old, to Edgeworthstown, in the county Longford, 
and labored with zeal, tempered by an extraordi- 
nary degree of patience, amongst a tenantry dread- 
ing change, and considering improvements as in- 
sults :* and this feeling at that time was, by no 
means, confined to the ** lower classes.”’ 

In the year 1842 it became a duty, as well as 
a pleasure, to pay our long promised visit to Edge- 
worthstown. 

From this mansion, it is almost needless to say, 
has issued so much practical good, not only to 
Ireland but to the whole civilized world, that it 
may be said to possess the greatest moral influ- 
ence of any residence in the kingdom. 

Miss Edgeworth had so often described to me 
the family residence, that I could have recognized 
it without a previous entry to the neat and pretty 
village which skirts the plantations—looking to 
peculiar advantage, in the sunshine and sweetness 

* Those who desire to ascertain the value and intelli- 
gence of this enterprising gentleman, who, in all good 
respects, was far beyond the age in which he lived, will 
be amply rewarded by the perusal of his Life, commenced 
by himself, and finished by his daughter. It is curious to 
note how many persons, unknown to themselves, have 
been working out ideas concerning education and other 
matters, which he originated, and which, in many in- 
stances, were at the time he promulgated them, rejected 
as visionary, or, at least, impracticable. The time was 
not. come, but he foresaw it. He knew the future by his 
knowledge of the present and the past. His capacious 
mind was not content with mere speculative opinions, but 
when he had established a theory, he put it in practice ; 
thus at an advanced age, which is supposed to require 
especial repose, he undertook the drainage of bogs, and 
was as anxiously engaged in absolute labor, as if he had 
been only five-and-twenty. His mechanical inventions 
have been acknowledged with due honor. Misunderstood 
as he occasionally was, he outlived much prejudice, and 
his children lived to see his memory duly honored. His 
marrying Elizabeth Sneyd, after the death, and at the re- 
quest of his second wife, Honora Sneyd, was at that time 
much opposed to the custom of our church and of society. 
His fourth wife, the present Mrs. Edgeworth, was the 
daughter of a clergyman of the Established Church—-a 
lady of the highest honor and firmest Christian principles. 
When very young, she undertook the duty of mother to 
Mr. Edgeworth’s twelve children, by three wives, 
added six to the number, all of whom loved and honored 
her ; those who remain value her as she deserves. 
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of a June sunset. All we saw bore, as we had 
anticipated, the aspect of cleanliness, comfort, good 
order, prosperity, and contentment. There was 
no mistaking the fact that we were in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of a resident Irish family, with 
minds to devise, and hands to effect every possible 
improvement within their control. The domain 
of Edgeworthstown is judiciously and abundantly 
planted ; and as we drove up the avenue at even- 
ing, it was cheering to see lights sparkle in the 
windows, to feel the cold nose of the house-dog 
thrust into our hands as earnest of welcome, and, 
above all, pleasant to receive the warm greeting 
of Mrs. Edgeworth, and a high privilege to meet 
Miss Edgeworth in the library, the very room in 
which had been written her invaluable works. 

We had not met, except during a brief space, 
for some years, but she was really in nothing 
changed ; her voice, as light and happy, her 
laughter, as full of gentle and social mirth—her 
clear eyes as bright and truthful—and her coun- 
tenance as expressive of goodness and loving- 
kindness—as they had ever been. She did not 
seem to me a day older than at our first meeting 
—indeed, it was impossible to consider her ‘ old”’ 
or ** aged’* in any sense of the word; she had 
used Time so well that he returned the compli- 
ment. 

The entrance-hall at Edgeworthstown was an 
admirable preface to the house and family ; it was 
spacious, hung with portraits; here, a case of 
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which was Sir Walter Scott’s pen, given to her 
by him, when in Ireland—placed before her on a 
little quaint, unassuming table, constructed and 
added to for convenience. Miss Edgeworth’s ab- 
stractedness, and yet power of attention to what 
was going on—the one not seeming to interfere 
with the other—puzzled me exceedingly. In that 
same corner, and upon that table, she had written 
nearly all that has enlightened and delighted the 
world ; the novels that moved Sir Walter Scott 
“to do for Scotland what Miss Edgeworth had 
done for Ireland ;”” the works in which she brought 
the elevated sensibilities and sound morality of 
maturer life to a level with the comprehension of 
childhood, and rendered knowledge, and virtue, 
and care, and order, the playthings and companions 
of the nursery ; in that spot—and while the mul- 
titndinous family were moving about and talking 
of the ordinary and everyday things of life—she 
remained, wrapt up, to all appearance, in her sub- 
ject, yet knowing, by a sort of instinct, when she 
was really wanted in the conversation ; and then, 
without laying down her pen—hardly looking up 
from her page—she would, by a judicious sentence, 
wisely and kindly spoken, explain and illustrate, 
in a few words, so as to clear up any difficulty ; 
or turn the conversation into anew and more pleas- 
ing current. She had the most harmonious way 
of throwing in explanations ; informing, while 
entertaining, and that without embarrassing. 

It was quite charming to see how Mr. Francis 


stuffed birds ; there, another of curiosities ; speci- | Fdgeworth’s children enjoyed* the freedom of the 
mens of various kinds, models of various things, | library without abusing it; to set these little peo- 
all well arranged and well kept, all capable of | ple right when they were wrong, to rise from her 


affording amusement or instruction ; an excellent 
place it was for children to play in, for at every 


} 


table to fetch them a toy, or even to save a servant 
a journey ; to run up the high steps and find a 


pause in their games their little minds would be | volume that escaped all eyes but her own; and 
led to question what they saw ; a charming wait-| having done all this, in less space of time than I 


ing-room it might have been, were it not that at 
Fdgeworthstown no one was ever kept wait- 
ing, everything was as well timed as at a railway 
station. Many of this numerous family at that 
period had passed from time to eternity ; others 
were absent; but there still remained a large 
family party. Among them were two of Miss 
Edgeworth’s sisters, and Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Edgeworth, and their children. 

The library at Edgeworthstown is by no means 
the stately solitary room that libraries generally 
are; itis large, spacious, and lofty, well stored 
with books, and embellished with those most valu- 
able of all classes of prints, ‘‘ the suggestive.”” It 


is also picturesque, having been added to, and | 


supported by pillars so as to increase its breadth, 
and the beautiful lawn seen through the windows, 


embellished and varied by clumps of trees, imparts | 17.4. 


much cheerfulness to the exterior. If you look at 
the oblong table in the centre, you will see the 
rallying point of the family, who were generally 
grouped around it, reading, writing, or working ; 
while Miss Edgeworth, only anxious upon one 
point—that all in the house should do exactly as 
they liked, without reference to her—sat in her 
own peculiar corner on the sofa; her desk—upon 








have taken to write it, to hunt out the exact pas- 
sage wanted or referred to—were the hourly em- 
ployments of this unspoiled and admirable woman. 


*T have mentioned more than once the beautiful har- 
mony in which this family lived ; two of the sisters of 
Mrs. Honora and Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth, the Misses 
Sneyd, were loved and cherished at Edgeworthstown long 
after their sister’s death ; and when the fourth mistress 
of the house would have been supposed, in the usual 
progress of things, to have introduced a new dynasty, all 
went on as wea ; a perfect spirit of Christian love and 
unity was practised, without being talked of ; and it will 
be seen in the following extract that Miss Edgeworth 
spoke of Mrs. Mary Sneyd as “ an aunt of ours,” although 
she need not have acknowledged the relationship, being 
the child of a previous marriage ! 

“I forgot whether I mentioned to you that the Irish 
tales of ‘The Follower of the Family,’ pleased and de- 
lighted us peculiarly ; they were some of the last works 
of fiction which were read to an aunt of ours, in very ad- 
vanced age, and she enjoyed them with all the sensibility 
of youth, and with the fullest discrimination of their 
These tales were read to Mrs. Mary Sneyd, in 
her ninetieth year, by my sister, and I think you would 
have been gratified by the manner in which she read those 
tales ; I am very much of opinion that 

‘ Those best can read them, who can feel them most.’ ”” 


Miss Edgeworth sometimes expressed herself in the 
most graceful yet epigrammatic ba 4 possible :—“ When 
ma and Mr. Hall return to Ireland, you will find us at 


ome, | may almost venture to he sure, some of us cer- 


| tainly, and we are all one and the same—-and assuredly 
| one und the sume in the wish to see you.” 
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She would then resume her pen, and continue | 
writing, pausing sometimes to read a passage from | 
an article or letter that pleased herself, and would | 
please her still more if it excited the sympathy of | 
I expressed my astonishment at | 


those she loved. 
this to Mrs. Edgeworth, who said that ‘* Maria was 
always the same; her mind was so rightly bal- 
anced, everything so honestly weighed, that she 
suffered no inconvenience from what would disturb 
and distract ari ordinary writer.’? Perhaps to this 
habit, however, may be traced a want of closeness 
in her arguments ; indeed, neither on paper or in 
conversation was she argumentative. She would 
rush at a thing at once, rendering it sparkling and 
interesting by her playfulness, and informing by 
anecdote or illustration, and then start another sub- 
ject. She spoke in elegant sentences, and felt so 
truly what she said, that she made others instantly 
feel also. 

The library contained a piano, but I never saw 
it opened. I fancied, or feared, the family were 
independent of music ; but Mrs. Edgeworth drew 
beautifully, and was a warm admirer of art. 
Miss Edgeworth would have it, she knew nothing 
of art; and yet her bits of criticism on certain 
paintings, and the kindness she showed at differ- 
ent times in pointing out pictures to Mr. Hall, 
which she thought he ought to admire-—her revert- 
ing frequently to the collections she had seen at 
home and abroad—the pleasure she expressed at 
those renderings of art, which appeared in this 
journal; the interest she took in the ‘ Vernon 
Gallery ;” led me long since to the belief that in 
that, as well as in other matters, she undervalued 
her own powers. I remember being much amused 
at her saying that she ‘liked a portrait, in the 
first place, to be a good ground-plan of the face ; 
and if the artist had mind enough to catch the 
mind, so much the better.” She never could be 
prevailed upon to sit for her portrait, but I believe 
the last time she was in London a daguerreotype 
was obtained, though I do not know in whose pos- 
session it is. — 

Usually, in the morning, Mr. Francis Edge- 
worth and his sister, Mrs. Wilson, occupied 
themselves at one end of the long table with the 
business of the Loan Fund established by them at 
Edgeworthstown ; Mrs. Edgeworth, so full of 
tenderness and feeling, passing noiselessly in and 
out, intent on those domestic interests and the 
fulfilment of those duties which she loved—her 
grand-children, happy and merry, but never loud 
or rude, amused themselves at the windows— 
while Miss Edgeworth sat in her usual corner, 
reading to herself, and quarrelling aloud with a 
French novel ;* then interrupting her lamentations 


*Miss Edgeworth, in a letter dated April 23d, 1333, 
thus expresses herself concerning French novels :—‘‘All 
the fashionable French novelists will soon be reduced to 
advertising for a New vice, instead of, like the Roman 
Emperor, simply for a new pleasure. It seems to he with 
the Parisian novelists a first principle now, that there is 
no pleasure without vice, and no vice withuut pleasure ; 
but that the old world vices having been exhausted, they 
must strain their genius to invent new; and so they do, 
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over the questionable morality of France, by an 
endeavor to make me comprehend the financial 
details of this Loan Fund, impressing on my 
mind how faithfully the people ‘* paid up,”’ and 
giving an admirable imitation of a poor woman 
who had come the previous week with sundry ex- 
cuses and entreaties for ‘‘A little more time, ye'r 
honor. Sure it’s the fault of the cows intirely, 
for the fresh butter that brought sivenpence will 
now only bring fivepence, and credit for that same. 
"Deed, it’s pay I will next week, sir.” This 
Loan Fund lent two hundred pounds a week, and 
out of the profits an infant school, paying its mis- 


tress thirty pounds a year, was supported in Edge- 


worthstown. Then when other members of the 
family dropped in with their work or their writ- 
ings, the progress of education was discussed, the 
various interests of the tenants or the poor talked 
over, so that relief was granted as soon as want 
was known. I regretted that so much of Miss 
Edgeworth’s mind and attention were given to 
local matters, but the pleasure she herself derived 
from the improvement of every living thing around 
her, was delightful to witness. I thought myself 
particularly good to be up and about at half-past 
seven in the morning ;* but early as it was, Miss 
Edgeworth had preceded me; and a table heaped 
with early roses, upon which the dew was siill 
moist, and a pair of gloves, too small for any 


in the most wonderful and approved bad manner, if I may 
judge from the few specimens I have looked at—M. de 

alzac, for example, who certainly is a man of genius, 
and as certainly,‘ ade] ésprit comme un peMon.’ | should 
think that he had not the least idea of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, only that he does know the difler- 
ence by his regularly preferring the wrona, and crying up 
all the Ladies of error, as Anges de tendresse. Ulis 
pathos has always, as the anti-Jacobin so well said of ver- 
tain German sentimentalists, and as the Duchess of Wel- 
lington aptly quoted to me, of a poetic genius of later days 
—his pathos has always 


‘A tear for poor guilt.’ 


Vide ‘ Pere Goriot,’ who pays the gaming debts of his 


daughter's lover, provides a luxuriously furnished house 
of assignation, bath and houdoir for one of his ‘angel’ 
daughter-sinners ; and tells her he wishes he could stran- 
gle her husband for her with his own hands, having first 
married, and sold her to said husband for his own vanity 
and purpose! If the force of vice and folly can further go, 
look for it in another of M. de Balzag’s most beautifully 
written immoralities, ‘Le Message,’ where the hushand 
‘ gobbles’ up the dinner, to the scandal of the child, while 
the wife is stifling in the barn, or screaming in despair 
for the death of her lover, which had been communicated 
to her by the amiable gentleman-messenger, at the mo- 
ment he is dining with the hushand, who knows all aleut 
it, and goes on ‘gobbling,’ while the child exclaims, 
‘Papa, you would not eat so, if mamma was here! !!! 
Dear Mrs. Hall, notes of admiration are the only notes 
that can follow such pictures of French nature in man, 
woman, or child!” 

* I rejoiced, beyond all telling, at the morning calling 
together of the household for family-worship, when Mr. 
Francis Edgeworth read prayers and a portion of the scrip- 
ture before breakfast ; this was never omitted ; there never 
was a more unfounded calumny than that which declared 
that the family at Kdgeworthstown put away the consola- 
tions of Christianity, or even the forms of the Protestant 
Church. I accompanied them on Sunday to the parish 
church ; various members of the family are united to 
clergymen of the charch; the Rev. Dr. Butler of Trim, 
the brother-in-law of Miss Edgeworth, being one of the 
oes excellent as well as accomplished clergymen in Ire- 
~~ 
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hands but hers, told who was the early florist.| seventeen things he said worth remembering one 
She was passionately fond of flowers; she liked) morning at breakfast.” 
to grow them, and to give them; one of the most! I could not help thinking that the task of re- 
loved and cherished of my garden’s rose-bushes,! membering ‘‘ seventeen clever things’? must have 
is a gift from Miss Edgeworth. There was a been great fatigue; Miss Edgeworth’s collection 
rose, or a little bouquet of her arranging always of autograph letters was by far the most interest- 
by each plate on the breakfast-table, and if she| ing I ever saw, far more so than any published 
saw my bouquet faded, she was sure to tap) during the present century, and she used to bring 
at my door with a fresh one before dinner. And/| me box after box filled with the correspondence of 
this from Maria Edgeworth—then between seven-| all the people of ‘‘ her time’’—a period then of 
ty and eighty!—to me! These small attentions! more than fifty years; sometimes she would pick 
enter the heart and remain there, when great ser-| me out the most interesting, and then leave the 
vices and great talents are regarded perhaps like’ collection to ‘‘ amuse’’ me; it was not the mere 
great mountains—distant and cold and ungenial. chit-chat of the period, but the opinions of clever 
I linger over what I write, and yet feel I cannot | people given to clever people. I felt it a great 
portray her at all as I desire to do. | privilege and advantage to read those letters; some 
I enjoyed the wet days in that house far more few were from the leading men of her father’s 
than I did the fine ones, which we spent in the time to him; Sir Walter Scott’s were, I had al- 
family coach—driving over the country. I fan-| most said, without number; the correspondence 
cied the long drives fatigued both Mrs. and Miss! of many years with Joanna Baillie, Miss Seward, 
Edgeworth ; at least, the after-dinner nap of the| with Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Grant; packets of for- 
latter was much longer after visiting the lions of | eign letters, and multitudes from America, which 
the neighborhood, than when we passed the more-| Miss Edgeworth said was a ‘‘ letter-writing coun- 
ing—part in that beloved library, part in Miss! try.’? Many of these concerned Laura Bridgeman, 
Edgeworth’s own particular flower-garden—or, | about whom Miss Edgeworth was much interested ; 
sweeter still, alone with her in my own bed-room ; | several fromi great statesmen and celebrated per- 


where she would come, dear, kind, old lady! to’ sons of all grades and kinds; but I am convinced 
help off a shawl, or inquire if my feet were damp! that Miss Edgeworth had too much delicacy to 
after a stroll on the lawn, or if I wanted anything, | suffer any eyes but her own to dwell on the pri- 
and then sit down and talk of those whom she had vate letter of a friend; for these were all, with 
known, but whose names were history—a history,| perhaps one or two exceptions, what might be 


of which she herself is now so grand and so dear | given to the public, and all full of interest. David 
a part. | Ricardo’s letters written so many years previously 

Her extensive correspondence was not confined | concerning the state of Ireland, struck me as al- 
to any clique, any country, or any particular order | most prophetic. My readers will remember that 
of talent. She seemed to have known everybody'| in 1842 there had been no appearance of potato 
worth knowing, and to have taken pleasure all her | disease, yet I thought his observations concerning 
life in writing letters, when, as she observed, she| the culture of the potato so striking that at the 
had “‘ anything to say.” She never wearied of | time I asked Miss Edgeworth’s permission to use 
talking of Sir Walter Scott, and she seldom spoke | them; he questioned whether the potato was a 
of him without her eyes filling with tears. ‘* You blessing, or the contrary, to Ireland, and his opin- 
London people,” she said, ‘‘ never saw Scott as/ ion decidedly was against its being a blessing ; he 
he really was; his own home and country drew argued that anything cultivated to the exclusion 


him out; he was made up of thought and feeling, 
illumined by a wonderful memory, and possessed 
of the power of adapting and illustrating every- 
thing with anecdote. Every heart and face grew 
bright in the brightness of Scott.” 
worth suffered bitterly during Scott’s illness ; she 
talked much and sorrowfully about both him and 
Captain Basil Hall. 
selves,’’ she said, ‘‘ in the very teeth of example ; 
even Sir Walter knew he was destroying himself ; 
he told me that four hours a day, at works of 
imagination, was enough; adding that he had 
wrought fourteen.”’ 

“One thing I must tell you,’’ she exclaimed, 
after we had been turning over several of Sir 
Walter Scott's letters, “‘one thing I must tell 
you, Sir Walter Scott was almost the only Jiter- 
ary man who never tired me; Sir James Mack- 
intosh was a clever talker, but he tired me very 
much, although my sister once repeated to me 


Miss Edge- | 


** People will overtask them- | 


of other things, and whose failure creates a famine, 
must be an evil; consequently the cultivation of 
the potato, to the exclusion of other things, is an 
evil; the experience of the past few years proves 
how entirely Ricardo was right.* 

Miss Packenham, afterwards Duchess of Wel- 
lington, was so nearly connected with the Edge- 
worth family that she consulted Mr. Edgeworth 
frequently during her husband’s absence on the 
education of her sons. Miss Edgeworth spoke of 
her with great affection and tenderness ; and, per- 

* One of the greatest proofs of Miss Edgeworth’s prac- 
| tical patriotism, is the simple fact, that with a keen relish 
| for, and appreciation of, what she considered the best, 
' namely, the best bred society, combining high talent, high 
rank, and pure morals, with every possible temptation to 
| spend her time and money in England, she preferred de- 
| voting herself with her family, to the local es ag omy 
| of the neighborhood of Edgeworthstown ; and, when in 
| her eightieth year, set herself the task of writing the ju- 
| venile book of “ Orlandino,” to increase her means of 


‘utility in the hour of Ireland’s extreme sorrow and 
| famine. 
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haps, there is nothing more touching in the whole 
history of woman's love, than that noble lady’s en- 
treaty during her last illness to be carried into the 
room, in which the gifts of many nations to “ the 
duke’’ are deposited. ‘‘ Never,’’ said Miss Edge- 
worth, ‘‘ had she looked so lovely to me as she 
did the day I saw her there. She had the palest 
blush on her fair cheek, and pointing round, she said, 
* These are tributes paid to him by all the world, 
not gained by trickery or fraud.’’’ I have never 
looked round the room of royal presents that beau- 
tify, though they cannot add to the attraction of, 
Apsley House, without conjuring up the fragile 
lady upon the sofa, where she breathed her last, 
surrounded by tributes to her husband’s greatness. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s letters were easy and kind, and 
I said so to Miss Edgeworth after reading them ; 
she agreed with me, laughing while she added, 
** Yes, she was very kind, and at the same time 
not a little pragmatic and punctilious.’”? Miss 
Edgeworth's honesty of thought was always pres- 
ent, like the fragrance of a rose, to add the sanc- 
tity of truth to the pleasure of her society. She 
would out with something that made me laugh at 
once, and then, while untying another bundle of 
letters, exclaim, ‘‘ Ay, laugh away as I did when 
Mr. So-or-so said it to me.”’ She scorned to bor- 
row a word, much less an idea, without acknowl- 
edgment. I had no patience with Mrs. Inchbald’s 
letters ; I thought her tone of patronage, to one 
so infinitely her superior, so impertinent. Her 
stage criticisms were keen and clever, and perhaps 
just ; but theatrical people are, above all other 
artists, the victims of opinion, and a fool is more 
ready than a wise man, to record what he pretends 
to think. One letter, | remember, made me very 
indignant; it was written soon after the publica- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s novel of ‘* Ormond,’’ and 
dear Miss Edgeworth only said, ‘* Well, she thought 
it!’’ I do believe she would have borne anything 
for the sake of sincerity. Her whole life was a 
lesson of truth, and yet her truths never offended ; 
she took the rough edge off an opinion with so 
tender and skilful a hand, she was so much fonder 
of wiling you into a virtue than exciting terror 
at a vice; so steadfast yet so gentle, that whenev- 
er she left the room, there was something want- 
ing, a joy departed, a light gone out. 

She had a vivid perception of the ridiculous, 
but that was kept in admirable order by her be- 
nevolence. Her eyes and mouth would often 
smile, when she restrained an observation, which, 
if it had found words, would have amused us, 
while it perhaps pained others; and yet she had 
the happiest manner of saying things, drawing a 
picture with a few words, as a great artist pro- 
duces a likeness with a few touches of his pencil. 
I remember Cuvier excited my admiration very 
much during one of our visits to Paris; I saw 
him frequently in society, and his magnificent head 
captivated my imagination. ‘* Yes,” said Miss 
Edgeworth, ‘‘ he is indeed a wonder, but he has 
been an example of the folly of literary and sci- 
eutific men being taken out of their sphere ; Cu- 





vier was more vain of his bad speeches in the 
Chamber of Peers, than he was of his vast repu- 
tation as a naturalist.”’ 

I never knew any one so ready to give infor- 
mation ; her mind was generous in every sense of 
the word, in small things as well as in large ; she 
gave away all the duplicates of her shells—* One 
is enough,’”’ she would say, “‘I must keep that 
out of compliment to the giver.”’ She was not 
reserved in speaking of her literary labors, but she 
never volunteered speaking of them or of herself; 
she never seemed to be in her own head, as it 
were—much less in her own heart. She loved 
herself, thought of herself, cared for herself, infi- 
nitely less than she did for those around her. Nat- 
urally anxious to know everything connected with 
her habits of thought and writing—I often revert- 
ed to her books, which she said ] remembered a 
great deal better than she did herself. When she 
saw that I really enjoyed talking about them, she 
spoke of them with her usual frankness. I told 
her I observed that she spoke to children as she 
wrote for them, and she said it was so; and she 
believed that having been so much with children, 
had taught her to think for them. I have no 
doubt that the succession of children in the Edge- 
worth family, kept alive her interest in childhood ; 
those who withdraw from the society of youth, 
when they themselves are no longer young, turn 
away from the greenness and freshness of exist- 
ence ; it is as if winter made no preparation for, 
and had no desire to be succeeded by spring. 

While seeing the litthke weaknesses of humani- 
ty, clearly and truly, she avoided dwelling upon 
them, and could not bear to inflict pain: ‘‘ Peo- 
ple,’’ she said, ‘* see matters so differently that the 
very thing I should be most proud of makes others 
blush with shame ; Wedgewood carried the ‘ hod’ 
of mortar in his youth, but his family objected to 
that fact being stated in ‘ Harry and Lucy.’ ”’ 

I once asked her how long she took to write a 
novel. She replied, she had generally taken ample 
time ; she had written ‘‘ Ormond”’ in three months; 
** but that,’? she added, ‘‘ was at my father’s 
command ; I read to him at night what I wrote 
by day, and I never heard of the book, nor could 
I think of it, after his death, until my sister, two 
years after, read it me; then it was quite forgot- 
ten.””’ She had a great veneration for Father 
Mathew, and said Mr. Hall did himself honor by 
being the first protestant, and the first conservative, 
who advocated his cause in print : ‘‘What authors 
say goes for nothing,’’ she observed ; “ it is what 
they write they should be judged by : now he wrote 
the praise, and printed it; but,” she continued, 
“the absence of humor in the modern peasantry, 
which you observe, is not to be altogether attribu- 
ted to the want of whiskey ; the people had grown 
reserved before Father Mathew came among them ; 
they imagine they have a part to play in the or- 
ganization of their country ; their heads are fuller 
of politics than fun ; in fact, they have been drilled 
into thinking about what they cannot understand, 
and so have become reserved and suspicious—that 
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is, to what they used to be.”’* Her affection for 
Ireland was, if I may be allowed the term, philo- 
sophic ; she saw clearly the perfections and the 
faults of the people; she admired the one and 
knew the remedy for the other; her devotion to 
the country was not blind, but it was earnest, pa- 
tient, and of working, as well as of thinking power, 
without the cant which has been the bane of one 
party, and the bigotry that has blinded the other ; 
her religious and political faith were alike curis- 
TIAN, in the most extended sense of that holy 
word. 

These extended views and enlarged sympathies 
were beyond the comprehension of many; but 
even the squirearchy, who, I have heard, were en- 
raged at the publication of ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,”’ 
and the ladies, who fancied the picture of Mrs. 
O’Rafferty, in ‘‘ The Absentee,’’ an insult to the 
‘ Jadies”’ of Dublin, forgave her for the sweet sake 
of ‘‘ Gracey Nowlan,”’ and the exquisite fidelity 
of ‘Old Thady.”’ ¢ 

I remember saying to her, how happy it was 
for Ireland that she had overcome every religious 
prejudice. 

** Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I never had religious 


* On returning to Dublin from Edgeworthstown, I was 
convinced of the truth of this observation ; while waiting 
for change of horses at Maynooth, the carriage was, as 
usual, surrounded by beggars, one after another ; they 
begged for everthing they could think of: “ A little six- 
pence, yer honor, just for the honor of Ould Ireland and 

ood luck.” ‘It’s only the halfof that, or a eam ge | 
Fit, I'd be axing, that you might n’t dirty yer glove wit 
them mane ha’pence.” “ May be ye ’d have a bit of bread, 
or anything, to stop the hunger of the children, my lady;” 
and, at last, when the horses were about to start, an old 
crone exclaimed, “ Ah, then lave us the bit of a newspa- 
per ilself, to amuse us whin ye’re gone !” 

t On looking back to Miss Edgeworth’s letters (all of 
which are eons find in one, bearing date April 8, 1832, 
these few remarks about Ireland, which apply to the pres- 
ent, as well as the past :—‘I fear we have much to go 
through in this country before we come to quiet, settled 
life, and a ready obedience to the laws. There is literal- 
y no rein of law at this moment to hold the Irish ; and 
through the whole country, there is what I cannot justly 
call a spirit of reForM, but a spirit of REVOLUTION, under 
the name of reform ; a restless desire to overthrow what 
1s, and a hope, more than a hope, an expectation, of gain- 
ing Jiberty and wealth, or both, in the struggle ; and if they 
do gain either, they will lose both again, and he worse 
off than ever—they will afterwards quarrel among them- 
selves, destroy one another, and be again enslaved with 
heavier chains. Iam,and have been all my life, a sia- 
cere friend to moderate measures, as long as reason can 
be heard ; but there comes a time, at the actual com- 
mencement of uproar, when reason cannot be heard, and 
when the ultimate law of force must be resorted to, to 
prevent greater evils—that time was lost in the beginning 
of the French revolution—I hope it may not now be lost 
in Ireland. It is searcely possible that this country can 
now be tranquillized without military force to reéstab- 
lish law ; the people must be made to obey the laws, or 
they cannot be ruled after any concessions. Nor would 
the mob be able to rule if they got all they desire ; they 
would only tear each other to pieces, and die pruNK or 
famish soser. The misfortune of this country has been, 
that England has always yielded to clamor what should 
have heen granted to j With such sentiments, 


ustice.”’ 
founded on what Miss Raunt states in the “ Memoirs 


of her Father ” to have heen the result of observation and 
& companionship with him, from the time of his settling 
on his estate at Edgeworthstown, in 1782, until the time 
of his death, a period of nearly five-and-thirty years, no 
wonder that the grand agitator of Ireland so frequently 
tted that Maria Edgeworth “ could not be tempted to 
vocate repeal.” 
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prejudices to overcome, so I deserve no praise for 
being without them.’? Miss Edgeworth never 
wrote that other people might practise, but she 
wrote what her and hers practised daily ;.it was 
evident, from the children being constantly with 
the family, that they still held by the opinion that 
intercourse betwen children and servants is injuri- 
ous to the former. ‘‘ We believe in it,’’ said 
Miss Edgeworth; ‘‘ but I have long learned how 
very impossible it is for others to practise it. My 
father made it easy ; for not only his wife, but his 
children, knew all his affairs. Whatever business 
he had to do was done in the midst of his family, 
usually in the common sitting-room ; so that we 
were intimately acquainted, not only with his gen- 
eral principles of conduct, but with the most mi- 
nute details of their every-day application.” 

Of this habit she spoke with the warmest feel- 
ings of approbation and gratitude, and it produced 
a rich fruitage. Mr. Edgeworth’s daughter Ho- 
nora, if she had lived, would have perhaps rivalled 
Maria in literawy composition ; and each of the 
family I have met was possessed of varied but most 
remarkable and well developed qualities. It is 
quite impossible to recall Edgeworthstown with- 
out recalling the memory of its rounpeR, as Mr. 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth may be considered, 
though he was preceded by many rich in talent 
and high in station. While staying there, even 
I, as a stranger, felt what I may call “‘ his pres- 
ence” everywhere. She, of whom I write, had 
sat beneath his shadow while she labored, and im- 
bibed much of his combined philosophy and activ- 
ity; and the daughters of his house were as 
remarkable for their strength and powers of mind, 
as for the beautiful womanliness of character, of 
which Maria Edgeworth was the perfection. 

Miss Edgeworth said, it was in 1778 that Mrs. 
Honora Edgeworth, while teaching her first child 
to read, found the want of something to follow Mrs. 
Barbauld’s lessons, and felt the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the language of the books for children 
which were then in use. She imparted this diffi- 
culty to her husband, and they commenced for their 
own children the first part of ‘‘ Harry and Lucy,” 
or of ** Practical Education,’”’ as I saw it called, on 
the title-page of one of the first copies, printed 
literally for their own children. Mr. Edgeworth 
intended to have carried on the history of ‘* Har- 
ry and Lucy” through every stage of childhood ; 
to have diffused through an interesting story the 
first principles of morality, with some of the ele- 
ments of science and literature, so as to show 
parents how these may be taught, without weary- 
ing the pupil’s attention. No writer of eminence, 
except Dr. Watts and Mrs. Barbauld, had at that 
time condescended to write for children. How 
many have since rushed into so popular and lucra- 
tive a track, the multitude of juvenile books sup- 
ply evidence ; but we may readily confess how 
much we have all fallen short of our great origin- 
ator. It is curious to remember that Mr. Day, 
one of Mr. Edgeworth’s oldest friends, designed 
‘* Sanford and Merton,” as a short story to be in- 
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serted in ‘Harry and Lucy.’’ The illness of 
Mrs. Honora Edgeworth interrupted the progress 
of that volume ; ‘* and after her death,’’ Miss Edge- 
worth said, ‘‘ her father could not bear to continue 
it.”’ Thus “ Harry and Lucy” remained for more 
than twenty years with the first part printed, but 
not published. It was then given Maria Edge- 
worth for a part of ‘* Early Lessons.”’* Long as 
Mr. Edgeworth had been dead, he was constantly 
referred to by his family, as if he had only left the 
room, in the simplest and most touching manner ; 
but when Miss Edgeworth spoke of him for any 
length of time, her eyes would fill with tears. 
His mind was so inventive that nothing seemed 
new at Kdgeworthstown. He appears to have an- 
ticipated all modern improvements; “ and yet,” 
said Miss Edgeworth, “ all his literary ambition, 
then and ever, was for me!”’ 

As the interdict will prevent Miss Edgeworth’s 
family from publishing her life and correspondence, 
I cannot but think that a new edition of her fath- 
er’s life, produced in a popular form, would be of 
the greatest value to all classes of the community ; 
the second volume, written by Miss Edgeworth, is 
so unaffectedly herself, while she seeks to illus- 
trate the character of her beloved father, that it 
should find a place on every table, and be of de- 
cided advantage to parents in training their chil- 
dren. 1 remember once her detailing to me the 
plot of a novel she intended writing, and telling 
me at the same time that she had destroyed seven 
hundred pages of a manuscript, because she did 
not think it good enough to publish. I remember 
how I regretted this, and found consolation in the 
hope that one day or other the publication of her 
letters would atone for the loss. I knew that she 
was incapable of keeping “ a journal,”’—a “‘ pri- 
vate’’ journal—intended, from the first page to the 
last, for the public ; and that she was too honora- 
ble to keep letters which ought to be destroyed when 
read, but it seems like casting gold into a grave to 
destroy a line that she has left ! ¢ 

* * After ‘ Practical Education,’ the next book which 
we published in partnership was, in 1803, the ‘ Essay on 
Irish Bulls ;’ the first design of this essay was his ; under 
the semblance of attack he wished to show the English 
public the eloquence, wit, and talents of the lower classes 
of people in Ireland. Working zealously upon the ideas 
which he suggested, sometimes what was spoken by him, 
was afterwards written by me ; or when I wrote my first 
thoughts, they were corrected and improved by him.” 

This I quote from Miss Edgeworth’s Life of her father, 
where her truthfulness flashes ever and anon, like dia- 
monds in arich setting—oh, how bright and beautiful it 
is! what a halo it sheds around her memory! On this 
same page, she says again, “ All passages in which there 
are Latin quotations, or classical allusions, must be his 
exclusively. because I am entirely ignorant of the learned 
languages.” What a reproof is this to lady-authors, 
who hunt out “ learned quotations,” that they may seem 
learned ; in truth, justice, and generosity, she was with- 
out parallel. I could quote page after page of praise of 
cotemporary novelists from her letters, which show her 
mental generosity ; and this is the true test of generosity, 
to praise the excellence that illumines our own path ; the 
musician will praise the poet without a pang of envy, the 
poet the musician ; but let musician praise musician, and 
poet poet, and painter painter, and author author—that is 
the test by which a reputation for genuine generosity 
ought to stand or fall. 


It seems, and perhaps is selfish, in this truly public 
calamity of Miss Edgeworth’s death, todwell on my own 
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Some of the ‘‘ unco good’’ have complained of 
what they call the want of religious, but what I 
should rather call sectarian, instruction, in Miss 
Edgeworth’s juvenile works. ‘* We wrote,”’ she 
said to me, ‘‘ for every sect, and did not, nor do I 
now, think it right to introduce the awful idea of 
God's superintendence upon puerile occasions. [| 
hold religion in a more exalted view than as a sub- 
ject of perpetual outward exhibition. Many digni- 
taries of the established church honored my father 
by their esteem and private friendship; this could 
not have been, had they believed him to be either 
an open or concealed enemy to Christianity.’’ Cer- 
tainly, as a magistrate, as a member of the Board 
of Education, as a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Edgeworth had public opportunities of recording 
his opinions; and there is no trace, that I could 
ever discover, of his desiring to found a system otf 
morality exclusive of religion. Unfortunately, in 
Ireland, if you are not—I do not like the word, but 
I can find no other—igotted, to one or the other 
party, you are marked and stigmatized as irreligious 
—or worse—by both. 

I do not design to write a panegyric. Miss Edge- 
worth’s own works will suffice for that; they are 
imperishable monuments of her usefulness and her 
‘* good will,’’ especially towards the country of her 
adoption and towards children. But even after a 
visit to Edgeworthstown, where a natural habit of 
observation, as well as a desire to read her rightly, 
made me more than usually awake to every word 
and every passing incident—bright days of ram- 
bling and sunshine, and dark days of rain and con- 
versation with her and hers—seeing her thus away 
from the meretricious glare and false lights of Lon- 
don society, where I had first met her—in the try- 
ing seclusion of a country house, in the midst of a 
most mingled family—where her father's last wife 
was many years younger than herself, and the half 
foreign children and foreign wife of her youngest 
brother rendered the mingling still more extraordi- 
nary—recalling all seen and known of other fami- 
lies, where children of the same parents too seldom 
live together in unity—I remember nothing that at 


hitter feelings at her loss. 
were as alive at cas gn as if she had been in what is 
called “the prime of life.” Her praise had cheered, and 
her criticism guided me on my way. Public approbation 
is necessary to an author’s living ; but her sympathy and 
kindness seemed necessary to my literary fame. If“ The 
Sketches of Irish Character” won her first attention, every- 
thing I since published seemed to freshen our correspon- 
dence ; and I so grieve that she can never see the result of 
much she suggested in what I have been some time writ- 
ing. Proud asI am of many of her letters, they relate so 
almost entirely to ourselves that I feel it would be egotism 
to publish them. Whenever a passage occurred in her 
letter, or indeed in any letter I wish to preserve, that 
ought to be kept secret, Iam not content with refolding 
the letter and putting it by, J cut out and destroy the pas- 
sage. This I consider it only honest to do, for we have 
no right to trust for a moment to others, here or hereafter, 
what is trusted only to ourselves. I am certain that it is 
the excess iy I may so call it) of this moral honesty 
which urged Miss Edgeworth’s determination that her 
correspondence should not be published. I believe she 
intended to “cut it,” to revise it herself, but as this was 
not done, she preferred consigning the whole to oblivion, 
rather than to running the risk of any feelings being 
wounded, or opinions intended only for her own eye being 
sent abroad to the world. 


Her friendship and pe ong J 
a 
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this distance of time does not excite my admiration 
and increase my affection for this admirable woman, 
combining in her small self whatever we believe to 
be most deserving of praise in her sex. She was 
a literary woman, without vanity, affectation, or 
jealousy—a very sunbeam of light, in a home ren- 
dered historic by her genius—a perfect woman in 
her attention to those little offices of love and kind- 
ness which sanctify domestic life ; a patriot, but not 
a political—the champion of a country’s virtues, 
without being blind either to its follies or its crimes. 
Honored wherever her name was heard during-half 
a century of literary industry—idolized by a family 
composed as I have said of many members under 
one roof, yet tuned into matchless harmony by ad- 
mirable management and right affection ;*—this 
woman, so loved, so honored, so cherished to the 
very last, was entirely unselfish. 1 have said this 
before, and repeating it cannot give strength to the 
fact; but I have so often felt benefit from her ex- 
ample and the consideration of her virtues, that I 
desire others, especially the young of my own sex, 
todo the same. During her last visit to London, I 
still thought her unchanged ; like Scott, she was 
not seen to the same advantage in London crowds, 
as amid the home circle at Edgeworthstown. Our 
last meeting was at her beloved sister's, Mrs. Wil- 
son, in North Audley street. She was there the 
centre of attraction amongst those of the highest 
standing in literature; the hot room and the pre- 
sentations wearied her, and so her anxious: sister 
thought; but she again, like Scott, was the gen- 
tlest of lions, and suffered to admiration. When I 
was going, she pressed my hand and whispered, 
** We will make up for this at Edgewerthstown.”’ 
I certainly did not think I should see her no more 
in this world. I have imagined the half hour of her 
illness in that now desolate monument of so much 
that was great and good; a brother and sister—the 
brother nearly half a century younger than Maria 
Edgeworth—who were there when we were at 
Edgeworthstown, had been called away before her. 
The widow of her father, and the widow of her 
tenderly-loved brother knew that she had written a 
note to Dr. Marsh complaining of not being as well 
as usual; yet had felt little alarm. In less than 
half an hour after this letter was written, Mrs. 
Edgeworth went into Miss Edgeworth’s bed-roomn— 
the little room that overlooked her flower-garden— 
stood by her bedside, became alarmed ; and passing 
her arm under her head, turned it on her shoulder, 
so as toraise her up. A‘ter the Japse of a few 
minutes, she felt neither motion nor breath ; and it 
was only the form of her long cherished and beloved 
friend that she pressed to her bosom. She died in 
her eighty-third year, it may be truly said full of 
years and honors.t 

I, who knew ner so long and so well, who have 

* It would seem that the family of Edgeworth were as 
united in 1844, when I visited them, as in 1796, when 

r. Edgeworth, in a letter to Doctor Darwin, wrote the 
following passage :—“ I do not think one tear = month 


is shed in this house, nor the voice of reproof 
the hand of restraint felt.” 


t 1 honored her birthday as I do my mother’s, and 
mauaged she should receive the letter of congratulation, 





yveard, nor | 
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lived in the house of happiness with Trem, can 
hardly imagine, much less describe, the ijonely 
blank that is left—more particularly in the heart of 
the venerable Jady, who must now feel the want of 
object, the want of counsel, the want of sympathy 
—the want of one who filled her thoughts from 
morning till night, either to share her sorrows or 
enjoyments, and make up by unceasing love and 
pity, the one for the other, the heavy losses they 
both sustained, particularly within the last few 
years, by the death of Mrs. Edgeworth’s beloved 
children—almost, if not quite, as dear to the one as 
to the other; but I can picture the mourning vil- 
lage when she was carried within that church, and 





‘laid in her father’s tomb, beneath the shadow of 


the spire, which tells of his invention and persever- 
ance, as well as his desire to add to the beauty of 
the Christian church of his own parish—I can fancy 
the wail of the weeping children of the schools, and 
the utter desolation which reigns in that once cheer- 
ful library. All that relates to this honored and 
honorable family is becoming matter of history ; 
and in a short space of time, hundreds who have 
learned all the good that books ean teach from those 
imperishable monuments of Maria Edgeworth’s 
zeal and industry in every good cause, will make 
pilgrimages to her shrine—the neutral ground of 
Ireland—where all may worship, without idolatry, 
the essence of as pure, as high a nature, as ever 
ascended in the spirit of faith to the throne of the 
Supreme. 


to which this is a reply, the Ist of last January, the day 
she completed her eighty-second birthday. It shows 
how bright and kind she was ever, and to the last :— 


**My dear Mrs. Hall,—Your cordial, warm-hearted 
note, was the very pleasantest I received on my birth- 
day, except those from my own family. 

“Tam truly obliged to you for it, and quite touched by 
your kind remembrance. 

‘Mrs. Edgeworth felt it as Ido, and so did a sister 
of mine, whom you do not know, but whom you would 
like very much if you did know her, Mrs. Butler—‘ the 
Harriette Edgeworth’—justly described in Sir Walter 
Scott's letters. 

“T hope you and Mr. Hall will revisit Ireland one of 
these days, and that you will make your way again to 
Edgeworthstown. You must not delay long if you mean 
to see me again ; remember, you have just congratulated 
me on my eighty-second birthday. 

*] wish you would be so very kind as to give me asa 
birthday present yours and Mr. Hall’s ‘hird volume of 
‘Ireland.’ I have only one number of it, that which cost 
you so much thought and care to word ; and which grat- 
ified me and my family so much, from the manner you 
mentioned us, saying nothing we could wish unsaid. 

**T am ashamed to beg this volume from you, but I do 
so wish to have it from the kind author, that I cannot 
refrain from making this request. If there be any of 
mine that you would accept, or if your dear little girl 
would like to have a set of my little books, just now re- 
published, let me know, and I will have them sent to you.” 


My “‘little girl” rejoiced as much at this prospect as 1 
should have done at her age ; but the following little cir- 
cumstance marks the charming mind of the giver. The 
books came from the London publisher's, but Miss Edge- 
worth had enclosed him, written with her own hand, on 
slips of paper, ‘To Mrs. S. C. Hall’s dear good little 
girl. From Maria Edgeworth, in her eighty-third year.” 
And these were carefully pasted, by her direction, in each 
volume. Inthe same fetter, the last but one I received 
from her, she asks, in a postscript, “ Who translated Mad- 
emoiselle de Montpensier’s Memoirs lately, and what 
proof of their authenticity? I believe I must write to 
Paris to get an answer satisfactory to this iast question, 
The translation (?) reads like an original.” She was so 





actively alive to whatever was going on. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
OBITUARY. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Ar Paris, of apoplexy, on the 4th of June, the 
Right Hon. Marguerite, Countess of Blessington, 
celebrated for her beauty, her accomplishments, 
and her literary productions. The day previous 
to her death, she dined with the Duchess de 
Grammont, when she appeared in her usual 
health. Next morning, feeling ill, she sent for 
her medical attendant, Dr. Simon, the homeo- 
pathic doctor. A short time afterwards she ex- 
pired in his presence. It is little more than two 
months since she gave up her splendid residence 
at Gore House, Kensington, to go and live at 
Paris ; and only two days before her death, she 
got possession of her new house in the Rue de 
Cercle, where her delightful retinions, for which 
she was so highly famed, were eagerly looked 
forward to by the notables and Jitterateurs of 
Paris. 

Few names were better known in the world of 
literature than was that of Lady Blessington. 
She was a native of Ireland; born in 1789; the 
daughter of Edmund Power, Esq., of Curragheen, 
county of Waterford, and the half-sister of the 
late eminent actor, Tyrone Power, Esq., who was 
lost in the President steamer, on his return to this 
country, from America. At the age of 15, she 
was married to M. St. Leger Farmer, Esq., of 
Poplar Hall, county Kildare, captain in the 47th 
Regiment. After his death, she lived under the 
protection of an officer, and was also intimate 
with Lord Blessington, who was likewise in the 
army. In 1818, she was united to the latter, 
Charles John Gardiner, Earl of Blessington, Vis- 
count and Baron Mountjoy, who died, without 
issue, in 1829, when his titles became extinct. 
After the earl’s death, she fixed her residence in 
London, and long held a very distinguished place 
in the literary society of the metropolis. Her 
house became the centre-point of men of talent in 
almost all departments ; and many of the literary 


celebrities of London were frequently found there. 


as visitors. On more occasions than one she 
showed herself the friend of obscure but deserv- 
ing genius. Of this, her notice of Thomas Mil- 
ler, the basket-maker, author of ‘* Royston Gower,” 
affords a remarkable instance. As soon as he be- 
eame known by his writings, Lady Blessington 
seat for him, recommended his book, and did him 
substantial service. ‘* Often,’? Miller himself 
says, ‘* have | been sitting in Lady Blessington’s 
splendid drawing-room in the morning, talking 
and laughing as familiar as in the old house at 
home, and, in the same evening, I might have 
been seen standing on Westminster bridge, be- 
tween an apple-vender and a baked-potato mer- 
chant, vending my baskets.” 

After their marriage, the earl and countess 
passed several years abroad. In August, 1822, 
they left Engiand for the continent, and resided 
for about six years at Genoa and Naples, and 





other places in Italy. At Genoa, in 1823, Lady 
Blessington met Lord Byron for the first time, 
and afterwards saw him daily for a considerable 
period during her residence in that city. The 
readers of Moore's Life of Byron will remember 
the many occasions which he pays tribute to her 
intellectual and personal gifts and graces. (One 
or two copies of verses were addressed by the 
noble bard to her ladyship, and several letters 
from him to her, a8 well as to the earl, her hus- 
band, are found in his published correspondence. 
On the evening before their departure from Genoa, 
Byron called on Lord and Lady Blessington, for 
the purpose of taking leave, and sat conversing 
for some time. On this occasion he gave utter- 
ance to an ominous presentiment that had taken 
possession of his mind—that he should die in 
Greece, for which he was making preparation to 
sail. ‘* Here,’’ said he, “* we are all now to- 
gether—but when, and where, shall we meet 
again? I have a sort of boding that we see each 
other for the last time ; as something tells me | 
shall never return from Greece.”’ He presented 
to each of the party some little farewell gift. To 
Lady Blessington he gave a copy of his Armenian 
grammar, which had some manuscript remarks of 
his own on the leaves. In parting with her, he 
requested, as a memorial, some trifle which she 
had worn, when her ladyship gave him one of her 
tings. In return, he took a pin from his breast, 
containing a small cameo of Napoleon—which 
had long been his companion—and presented it to 


‘Lady Blessington. Next day, June 2, 1823, she 


received a note from him, stating that he was 
** superstitious, and recollected that memorials 
with a point are of less fortunate augury.’’ He 
therefore requested back the pin, and sent her a 
chain instead. Her society was courted abroad 
by the most distinguished persons, especially by 
the members of the Napoleon family, with many 
of whom, and particularly with Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, now President of the French republic, 
she was on terms of intimacy. 

Lady Blessington’s contributions to literature 
were numerous. Her first work was entitled, we 
believe, ‘* The Magie Lantern, or Scenes in the 
Metropolis,”’ a small single volume of very modest 
pretensions, published by Longman, and Co., about 
twenty-five years ago. Her next publication was 
also a small volume, “‘ A Tour in the Nether- 
lands,”’ of no great merit. Her ‘* Conversations 
with Lord Byron,” in one volume, commanded 
more attention. In her preface to this work, she 
states that “* she was for a long time undecided as 
to publishing her Conversations with the noble 
poet, fearful that, by the invidious, it might be 
considered as a breach of confidence ; but as Bos- 
well’s and Mrs. Piozzi’s disclosures relative to Dr. 
Johnson were never viewed in this light, and as 
Lord Byron never gave or implied the slightest 
injunction to secresy, she expresses a hope that 
she may equally eseape such an imputation.” 
The work, on its appearance, was declared to be 
the cleverest and one of the most interesting 











OBITUARY : MADAME CATALANI. 


things that had been written on Lord Byron ; un- 
folding with all possible delicacy, consideration, 
and good nature, his true character—even to its 
inmost recesses. 

In 1833, her ladyship published her first novel, 
« Grace Cassidy, or the Repealers,”’ in three vol- 
umes. The object of this work was to show the 
artifices by which the agitation for repeal became 
popular in Ireland, and the circumstances in the 
character of the people, and the condition of the 
country, which render the Irish peasantry so 
peculiarly liable to be led away by it. With 
this it combined the delineation of modern fash- 
jonable society, in certain of its aspects. The 
work contains scarcely any plot, the greater part 
being occupied with dialogues, criticism, and re- 
flections. Some of the scenes in fashionable life, 
however, are full of power and beauty ; and the 
authoress has been very successful in painting the 
feelings, habits, and motives of the Irish peas- 
antry. One female sketch, in particular—that of 
Grace Cassidy, a young Irish wife—is remarka- 
bly well depicted. In the beginning of 1835, she 
published ‘* The Two Friends,’’ another novel, in 
three volumes, the chief merit of which is its 
lively and pleasant style, and truthful delineation 
of manners and character. The scene is partly 
laid in France, at the period of the revolution of 
1830, and the Parisian sketches are peculiarly in- 
teresting. In this, as in others of her works, her 
ladyship has made good use of her store of trav- 
elled recollections of the continent. 

In 1836, her ladyship published a work, called 
“Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman,” illus- 
trated with six portraits, &c., by E. Parris. It 
embodies, in six tales, the different love-passages 
and marriage disappointments, in the life of the el- 
derly gentleman ; and its principal merit is its truth 
and humor. She subsequently published ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of an Elderly Lady,” also an ably con- 
ceived and vividly-written imaginary memoir. She 
likewise wrote ‘* Desultory Thoughts and Reflec- 
tions,”’ a work litthke known, but worthy of re- 
membrance, for the philosophical, yet feminine, 
spirit in which it is conceived. It is in the style 
of the maxims of La Rochefaucauld, but presents 
a mach more cheering view of human nature. 
Her other works are ‘‘ The Belle of the Season,”’ 
“The Idler in Italy,” 3 vols., 1839-40 ; ‘* The 
Idler in France,’”’ 2 vols., 1841 ; ‘‘ The Govern- 
ess ;’’ ‘* Meredith ;*’ ‘‘The Lottery of Life ;” 
“ Strathern ;”’ and “‘ The Victim of Society.’ 
This last work appeared in 1837, and both in its 
general scope and the artistic manner in which 
its subject is treated, it has been said to be not in- 
ferior to Miss Edgeworth’s “ Leonora.”’ It is a 
tale of modern society, written in the form of let- 
ters, her ladyship being fond of the autobiograph- 
ical and narrative style of telling a story. The 
plot, contrary to the usual practice in her novels, 
1s constructed with force and skill, and the char- 
acters, principal and accessory, are well sustained. 
Her latest work, published in 1846, entitled ‘« Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre,” is a sprightly 
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novel, in 3 volumes, full of sarcastic hits, written 
in her pleasantest style. The same year, she 
edited “* Lionel Deerhurst,’’ another novel, in 3 
volumes. The Countess also wrote ‘‘ Sketches 
and Fragments,’’ and numerous magazine articles. 
Besides the works mentioned, she, for years, ed- 
ited ‘‘ The Book of Beauty,”’ the most fashiona- 
ble of the annuals, and displayed fine taste, and 
the most discriminating judgment in the task. 
To that and other illustrated publications she 
contributed several short stories and poems of a 
superior kind. In painting manners, her ladyship 
excelled. Her style is remarkable for its grace- 
fulness. Her plots are, in general, simple ; and 
of all her writings it may truly be said, that they 
were dictated by sound sense and right feeling. 
Her recollections of Italy and France are, per- 
haps, the best of her works, being full of per- 
sonal anecdote, epigram, sentiment, and descrip- 
tion. 

Lady Blessington was no less famed for her 
beauty than for her literary talents. Byron well 
deseribed her as the ‘‘ most gorgeous Lady Bles- 
sington.’’ The engraved portrait of her, from 
the original, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, gives the 
best likeness of her ladyship, and conveys the best 
idea of her voluptuous beauty. Her sister was 
the late Lady Canterbury, previously the widow 
of the son of the then Sir Alexander Purvis. A 
younger sister was married, in 1832, to a French 
nobleman. The Earl of Blessington, by his first 
wife, the widow of a brother officer, had a daugh- 
ter, Lady Harriet Anne Frances, born in 1812, 
who, in 1827, married Alfred Count D’Orsay, 
from whom she separated soon after. She has 
continued to reside chiefly in Paris, her husband 
and mother-in-law living in London, first in Berk- 
ley Square, and subsequently at Gore House. 
Count D’Orsay has also, we believe, gone to re- 
side at Paris. 





MADAME CATALANI. 


Art Paris, of cholera, after only 24 hours’ ill- 
ness, the celebrated cantatrice, Madame Catalani, 
in her 70th year. She was an Italian by birth, 
although, as in the ease of Jenny Lind, there 
were not wanting, at various times, statements in 
the public prints, making her out to have been in 
reality a native of Ireland, but taken to Italy when 
very young, and educated there. The ‘* Athe- 
neum’’ says that the late Lady Blessington, and 
her sister, too, Lady Canterbury, both declared 
themselves in possession of evidence tending to 
establish a not very wear relationship betwixt 
Madame Catalani and themselves; their version 
of her parentage being that her mother was a 
kinswoman of theirs, and that the child had been 
carried to Italy at an early age. There was cer- 
tainly a resemblance among these three beautiful 
women strong enongh to pass for a family like- 
ness when attention had once been called to the 
subject. Previous to her coming to England she 


had obtained a high reputation on the continent as 
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a singer. She made her first appearance in Lon- 
don in December, 1806, on the opening of the 
King’s Theatre, in Portagallo’s grand serious 
opera of ‘‘ Semiramide.”” The great fame she 
had acquired attracted a crowded audience, who 
received her with the utmost enthusiasm. Her 
voice was extremely rich and powerful, and of 
great compass and flexibility. She sanf with as- 
tonishing ease, and in rapidity of execution she 
was only exceeded by her most celebrated prede- 
cessor, Mrs. Billington. She appeared for the 
second time on the 3d of January, 1807, in the 
same opera, with increased effect. Her first ben- 
efit took place on the 15th of the following April, 
when she performed in ‘‘ La Morte di Mitridate,”’ 
with extraordinary success. Her acting was as 
distinguished as her singing, At her second ben- 
efit, on the 16th of July, to show the diversity of 
her talents, she gave the first act of ‘‘ Semira- 
mide,’’ and the first act of the comic opera “ I] 
Fanatico per la Musico,” in both of which she 
proved herself unequalled. During the whole of 
this her first season in London, she experienced 
the public patronage to an unprecedented degree. 
She also sang at the subscription concerts which 
were given at the houses of the nobility. 

On the opening of the King’s Theatre in Jan- 
uary, 1808, she appeared in the comic opera of 
‘La Freschetana,”’ and in a favorite song in the 
second act she was twice encored. Parke, in his 
“* Musical Memoirs,”’ to which we are mainly in- 
debted for these particulars of Catalani’s appear- 
ance in London, says: ‘‘ This double encore af- 
terwards became fashionable with regard to the 
singers, particularly at the English theatres ; and 


as none of the great singers who preceded Cata- | 


lani, namely, Mara, Banti, Grassini, and Billing- 
ton, had ever received a similar compliment, the 
fact that Catalani was called forward to sing the 
same song three times, appeared extraordinary, 
until it came out that, as part of her engage- 
ment, she had stipulated to have the privilege of 
fifty orders nightly !” 

On the 21st of the following April, her first ben- 
efit for the season took place ; when, in Nasolini’s 
serious opera of ‘‘ Le Feste di Iside,”’ she ap- 
peared in male attire, as Sesostris, King of 
Egypt. The receipts of the house on this occa- 
sion exceeded one thousand pounds. Byron has 
commemorated her appearance in trousers in the 
following lines, in his English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers :— 


Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to shame, 
Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame? 
Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi’s face ; 
Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, 
And worship Catalani’s pantaloons, 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humor than grimace. 


In a note he says, ‘‘ Naldi and Catalani re- 
quire little notice ; for the visage of the one and 
the salary of the other will enable us long to 
recollect these amusing vagabonds. 


season, with two benefits. 





Beside, we | retirement, honored for her virtues, and beloved 
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are still black and blue from the squeeze on the 
first night of the lady’s appearance in trousers,” 
The famous Italian buffo singer, Sebastiano Naldi, 
here mentioned, was a prominent member of the 
company at the King’s Theatre, when Madame 
Catalani was prima donna. He was accidentally 
killed at Paris, in 1819, by the explosion of an 
apparatus which had been invented for cooking by 
steam. 

Her second benefit for the season of 1808 took 
place on the 25th June, when in ‘Il Fanatico per 
la Musica,’’ she introduced, for the first time, the 
popular English air of ‘‘ Hope told a flattering 
tale,” composed upwards of thirty years before, 
expressly for Madame Mara, by Mazzinghi. 

On the opening of the King’s Theatre, in Jan- 
uary, 1809, Madame Catalani was found not to 
have been reéngaged, owing to disagreement as 
to terms, her demands being so exorbitant that the 
management could not accede to them. She gave. 
six concerts by subscription at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, commencing on the 26th of March. In 
announcing these concerts, she intimated that she 
was about to leave England for the continent. The 
ruse had its effect, for she was engaged for the en- 
suing season for the opera, and her concerts were 
well attended. On the 11th of March, 1810, she 
made her first appearance, for two years, at the 
King’s Theatre. She continued there during the 
three following seasons ; but in 1814 she was not 
engaged, owing to the extravagance of her de- 
mands—namely, three thousand pounds for the 
In 1809, she had been 
engaged by Mr. Harris, the proprietor of the new 
Covent Garden Theatre, to perform there in Italian 
operas, in opposition to the King’s Theatre, but 
the public would not permit her to appear; never- 
theless, she exacted the terms of her engagement, 
three thousand pounds. 

At the York grand musical festival, which took 
place in September, 1823, she sang with great 
effect. Indeed, wherever she appeared in the 
provinces, as was the case in London, she was re- 
ceived with the most tumultuous applause. In 
1824 she was engaged with Madame Pasta, at the 
King’s Theatre, for a limited number of nights. 
She had, on several occasions, visited the conti- 
nent, and wherever she sang in public, she was 
hailed with the most enthusiastic acclamations of 
her audiences. She preferred England, however, 
to any other country, for she used frequently to 
say that she could get more money by singing in 
an English barn than ia a continental palace. 

Her farewell appearance in public took place 
in Dublin, in 1827; but, being engaged at the 
musical festival at York, in September, 1828, she 
came purposely from Paris to attend it, and for 
her services received six hundred guineas. She 
also sang at the Manchester musical festival, 
which commenced on the 30th of the same month. 

Madame Catalani afterwards went to reside in 
a villa in the neighborhood of Florence, where, 
for many years, she lived in happy and hospitable 

















for her gentle and amiable manners. Like Jenny 
Lind, her charity was unbounded. The following 
instance of her beneficence while at St. Peters- 
burg has been related. Wishing to leave behind 
her some marks of gratitude for the reception she 
had met with in that capital, Madame Catalani ad- 
yertised a concert to be given for the poor of St. 
Petersburg, at the great theatre, the very night 
before her departure. In consequence of the num- 
ber of tickets sold, the theatre was found to be too 
small for the company, and the public exchange 
of the city was, by the emperor’s orders, fitted up 
for the ceremony. The concert realized the enor- 
mous sum of £4,000 sterling, every farthing of 
which was generously given by the singer to the 
various hospitals of the place. The emperor him- 
self waited on Catalani the next day with thanks 
for her generous assistance. He found her in the 
very act of departure, being already seated in the 
carriage which was to bear her away. He knelt 
on one knee upon the lower step, and begged per- 
mission to kiss her hand ; she withdrew her glove 
for the purpose, and while he bent over the small 
fingers, he clasped round her wrist a diamond 
bracelet, of the same value as the sum which had 
been realized by her efforts in favor of the poor of 
his beloved city. 

Besides being elected member of fourteen dif- 
ferent academies, Madame Catalani had bestowed 
upon her eight gold medals by various sovereigns 
and city corporations. As a woman, a wife, and 
a mother, her conduct was throughout life irre- 
proachable. 





SIR BENJAMIN D’URBAN. 


At Montreal, suddenly, on the 25th May, 
Lieut.-General Sir Bensamin D’Ursan, K.C. H. 
and G.C. B., commander of her majesty’s forces 
in Canada, aged 72. His death is said to have 
been accelerated by his recent fatigues, in con- 
sequence of the disturbances in Montreal. This 
gallant officer entered the army in 1793, as cornet 
in the 2d dragoon guards. In the following year 
he obtained a troop, and in 1795, he accompanied 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to the West 
Indies, and served in the 29th dragoons in St. Do- 
mingo. In 1803, he was appointed superintendent 
of instruction in the military college at Marlow ; 
and, in 1805, he served as lieutenant-colonel of 
the 89th foot, in the expedition under Lord Cath- 
cart. In 1808, he went to Spain as assistant 
quarter-master-general with Sir David Baird, and 
served with the corps of Sir Robert Wilson, in 
Castile. In 1809, he was appointed quarter-mas- 
ter-general of the Portuguese army ; and for his 
services, as brigadier-general, at Busaco, Albu- 
hera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vit- 
torla, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and: Toulouse, 
he received a cross and five clasps ; and, in 1814, 
he was nominated a commander of the Tower and 
Sword. In 1818, he was made a knight com- 
mander of the order of the Guelphs of Hanover ; 
and, in 1840, a military knight grand cross of the 
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Bath. He became colonel of the 51st foot in 1829, 
and a lieutenant general in 1837. 











SIR CHARLES R. VAUGHAN. 


At London, the Right Hon. Sir Cuarues R. 
Vavenan,G.C.H. He was the sixth son of the 
late John Vaughan, M. D., of Leicester, by the 
daughter of Alderman John Smalley, of the same 
city. His brother, the late Sir Henry Halford, baro- 
net, physician to George III.,George 1V., William 
IV., and Queen Victoria, assumed the name of Hal- 
ford, in lieu of his patronymic, on the extinction of 
the baronet’s family of that name, to whom he was 
distantly related through his mother. Another 
brother was the late Sir John Vaughan, one of 
the justices of the Court of Common Pleas. Sir 
Charles was educated at the Rugby School, which 
he entered in 1788. He was originally designed 
for the medical profession, and took the degree of 
bachelor of medicine at Oxford. He entered All 
Soul's College, and obtained a travelling fellow- 
ship on the Ratcliffe foundation. In 1809 he was 
appointed by Earl Bathurst private secretary in 
the foreign office. In 1810, he became, under the 
administration of the Marquis Wellesley, secre- 
tary of legation and of embassy, in Spain, and 
was minister plenipotentiary in that country during 
the absence of the ambassador, from August, 1815, 
to December, 1816. In 1820, he was appointed 
secretary of embassy to France ; in 1823, minister 
plenipotentiary to the confederated states of Swit- 
zerland ; and in March, 1825, envoy extraordinary 
to the United States of America, having been 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. In 1837, 
he was called upon to undertake a special mission 
to Constantinople, as envoy, to supply the place of 
Lord Ponsonby, during his absence on leave ob- 
tained. He proceeded no further on his way, how- 
ever, than Malta, where, after a delay of some 
weeks, he learned that Lord Ponsonby had de- 
cided upon remaining at Constantinople. In 1833, 
Sir Charles was made a knight of the grand cross 
of the order of the Guelphs of Hanover. 





M. KALKBRENNER. 


Art Paris, of cholera, the well-known pianist, M. 
CuristiaN Freperic Katkerenner. He was the 
son of a musician, and was born at Cassel in 1784. 
About 1806, when residing in Paris, he aequired 
a high reputation as a brilliant performer on the 
piano-forte, and subsequently made frequent Eu- 
ropean concert tours. In 1814, he removed to 
London, where he remained for nine years. On 
his return to the French capital, in 1823, in con- 
nection with M. Pleyel, he became a manufacturer 
of keyed instruments. Till his decease he occu- 
pied a prominent position in the musical society 
of Paris. 





MR. WILLIAM RAE WILSON. 


At London, on the 2d June, Wittiam Rag 
Wuson, Esq., of Kelvin Bank, LL. D., in the 
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76th year of his age. He was the author of 
** Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land,” pub- 
lished in 1823, a work which was for a long time 
very popular. 


WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


We are pained to announce that our excellent 
friend and fellow-citizen, Rev. Wm. B. Tappan, 
departed this life, at his residence in Grantville, 
this morning at 3 o'clock, after a sickness of about 
ll hours. He preached last Sabbath at Mattapoi- 
sett, returned to the city yesterday morning, and 
spent the forenoon at his office, and returned home 
in the cars at 2 P.M. At four o’clock, he com- 
plained of slight indisposition, and took some med- 
icine. Soon after he was seized with spasms, 
accompanied with clammy sweat, cold extremities, 
and feeble pulse, which continued with increasing 
violence, baffling all remedies, till, at 3 this morn- 
ing, his frame, constitutionally feeble, sunk under 
it. He was sensible of his situation, from the 
first, and expressed quiet resignation. During the 
spasms, his sufferings were very great; but when 
an involuntary groan escaped him, he would say, 
‘* Understand, I don’t complain; it’s all right.’’ His 
sight and hearing were affected, and he complained 
of burning thirst, and when his attendants touched 
his flesh, cold as marble, he would say, ‘*O, you 
burn me!”’ His end was peace; and ‘‘ the mem- 
ory of the just shall be blessed.”” The attending 
physicians pronounced the case one of spasmodic 
cholera.—Boston Traveller, 19 June. 


Mr. Tappan was truly a good man, humble, 
affectionate, sincere, benevolent, devoted. He loved 
Christ, his people, and his cause. He was partic- 
ularly interested in Sabbath schools, to which he 
consecrated, not his time only, but some of the 
choicest productions of his genius. At the time 
of his death he was a general agent of the A. S.S. 
Union, which office he had held for several years. 

The impression which Mr. Tappan made upon 
all who knew him was that of quiet, unassuming, 
but deep and fervent piety. He breathed much of 
the spirit of Christ and heaven. 

As a poet he did not hold the first rank even 
among the poets of his own country and time. His 
reputation would have been better if he had written 
ess. A ready faculty of improving incidents, 
nints, allusions and affections, betrayed him into a 
passion of turning everything into rhyme, so that 
instead of clothing the passing event, however triv- 
ial, with a rich and shining garb of spiritual philos- 
ophy, he sometimes gave only a jingling narration 
of the event itself. Yet he had in his heart the 
well-spring of poetry, which ever and anon bubbled 
up and sparkled in the sunlight, and poured forth 
life and sweetest melody. Enough that his mem- 
ory will be embalmed in the affections of the church, 
when at the opening of public worship they sing, 


Holy be this, as was the place 
To him of Padan-aram known ; 





or, meditating on a Saviour’s passion, find utter. 
ance in that pensive strain, 

*T is midnight—and on Olive’s brow 

The star is dimmed that lately shone ; 
or, when assembled to pray for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom, they raise the triumphant anthem, 
Wake! isles of the South, your redemption is near: 
or when in the midst of storms and trials they seize 
the lay of comfort and hope, 

There is an hour of hallowed peace, 
or, rise exultingly towards that world of ‘ hallowed 
peace,”’ 

Where purity with love appears, 


And bliss without alloy ; 
And they who oft have sown in tears 


Shall reap again in hy. 
. Y. Independent, 


From the Examiner, 7th July, 
THE FRENCH IN ROME. 





M. Mazzini has saved not merely the reputa- 
tion of Rome and of Italians, but of democracy it- 
self. After the miserable and impracticable con- 
duct of the Struves, of the Ledru-Rollins, and the 
Guerazzis, one might have considered it as an 
axiom that a modern European republican was a 
visionary and a dolt, not even a match for the 
dull veterans of court and aristocracy which he 
pretended to replace. But Mazzini has dis- 
played skill, courage, and conduct. He and 
Kossuth have alike resisted the most powerful 
armies of the most powerful nations, and not only 
their armies, but their influence and their in- 
trigues. Kossuth wielded an enthusiastic popu- 
lation. Mazzini had to put the enthusiasm of war- 
like resistance into a people altogether unused to 
it, and had to direct that enthusiasm in a sensible 
and efficient way. This he has done. He has 
resisted the French long enough ; and has beaten 
them soundly enough, to redeem the Roman char- 
acter, to make a great compliment of final submis- 
sion, and to show that, in surrendering to the 
French, the Roman chiefs do not give up mere 
walls and a mere spiritless flock, but a population 
of rights and claims, with arms to defend them and 
to resent invasion. Nothing is more evident than 
that the Romans could have defied the Pope, and 
whatever aid the Italians could have brought to 
his assistance. The French, therefore, are bound 
not to render the Romans worse off in the way of 
freedom and independence, than Roman efforts, but 
for French intervention, would have secured. 

And should the French fail of their word, 
should Louis Napoleon, as people accuse him, 
show himself in league with Austria, and making 
common cause with Russia, look more to an arch- 
duchess for himself than to honor for France or 
freedom for Europe, then the Italians will know 
where to look for redemption. It is no longer to 
foreign aid or to native princes that either Italians 
or Germans can henceforth turn, if they are now 
deceived and oppressed. It will be no longer to 
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the Charles Alberts, or the Frederick Williams, 
if both these monarchs should fail; neither is it 
to the Gagerns or the Vinckes, the Giobertis or 
the Mamianis, that Germans and Italians will 
turn. They must depend upon such men as Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi. They at least have shown 
energy, and achieved a purpose. They have 
added the last and brightest page to Roman his- 
tory, which for heroism has been a blank since the 
days of Rienzi. They have shown what Italians 
would and could have done, had the French not 
overwhelmed them; and on France they have 
completely flung either the obloquy of Rome’s op- 
pression, or the task of its liberation. 

Amidst all the difficulties which the French 
have encountered from the Romans, they have, how- 
ever, also reaped some facilities and advantages. 
One of these, if advantage it can be called, is, 
that the French have been enabled to send a large 
army to Italy. Had the Romans made no resist- 
ance, there would have been no excuse for sending 
more than a corps of 15,000 men ; but now, by 
the time all the reinforcements arrive, France 
will have an army of 50,000 men in Central Italy. 
This is sufficient at once to defy Austria, and to 
make Neapolitans and Spaniards sink into insig- 
nificance. ‘The French general in Rome can as- 
sume a high tone, not merely to the Romans, but 
to the absolutists who threaten Italy. 

The idea «f M. Barrot is no doubt to erect a 
juste miliex government in Rome, something like 
what Rossi meditated, and what Martinez de la 
Rosa tried in Madrid. This is all very well, if 
the Pope can be got to agree to it; but his holi- 
ness is in the hands of the Philistines of Gaeta, 
past, it is to be feared, all the powers of the Duc 
d’Harcourt to extricate him. He has refused to 
promise any institution of a liberal color. He 
wishes to come into Rome as a conqueror, through 
the breach. But this is no longer possible ; for 
the French, of all appellations, dislike the most 
that of Soldats du Pape. 

No less an important consideration than the 
state and feelings of the French army in Paris 
will be the state and feelings of the French army 
in Rome. They will be there in contact with the 
Roman population and the Roman priesthood. 
And it is easy to conceive to which the French 
soldier will incline. If the region of Vienna and 
Presburg be dangerous to the Russian soldier, 
that of Rome, or of any part of Italy, is inimical 
to every plan for making French soldiers the 
pretorians of the Pope, or the allies of Aus- 
tria. The French general and the French presi- 
dent have much to redeem in their Italian as in 
their domestic policy. They have hitherto con- 
tinued to manage both by the army; but the 
army itself requires management ; nor will French 
soldiers consent to sink into the mere police of 
foreign as well as domestic tyrants. Louis Napo- 
leon has done nothing yet for either honor or éclat 
ui a popular or liberal sense. He is but a roi 
faineant, and not a successful one. 
has time to redeem his position, if he has the 
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heart and courage. Whether discernment may 
still provide him good counsellors, and fortune 
good opportunities, remains to be seen. We feel, 
however, that the president is on his trial, and that 
Italy will be the first witness for or against him. 





THE FALLEN STAR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SALLET. 


Know ye what it meaneth, 
When looking up on high, 
Ye see a star deserting 
The regions of the sky? 


Those orbs above us, shedding 
Their softened light around, 
Are myriad bands of angels, 
With wreaths of glory crowned. 


All true and faithful warders, 
Wide scattered through the sky, 
On earth whatever passes, 
They mark with watchful eye. 


And when, within our borders, 
In fervent faith and love, 

A good man, bowed by sorrow, 
Looks up for aid above, 


And prays unto the Father, 
In agony of woe, 

Then quickly there departeth 
A messenger below, 


Who glides with beam so cheering, 
Within the silent room, 

And soothes to gentle slumber 
The mourner’s heavy gloom. 


This, this is what it meaneth, 
When looking up on high, 
Ye see a star deserting 
The region of the sky.— Lit. World. 
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The Democracy of Christianity ; or an Analysis of 
the Bible and its Doctrines in their relation to the 
principle of Democracy. Vol. 1. Cady & Bur- 
gess: New York. 


History of England, by Davin Hume. Vol. I. 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. of Boston have 
begun a new and good edition. 


Mr. Sumner’s Peace Oration has had the unusual 
distinction of a new edition. We have now more 
reason for hoping the early success of these doc- 
trines, (their final triumph is a portion of divine 
revelation,) than thirty years ago we had for look- 
ing for emancipation from the domination of bank 
directors over the currency—or than twenty years 
ago we had for deliverance from the ‘ Protective 
System.” 


Dr. Bethune’s Oration before the Phi Beta Kap- 

a Society, at Cambridge, will soon be published. 
To listen to it was a delightful festivity to us. The 
Duty which Literary Men Owe to their Country 
was his subject, and was urged with inexhaustible 
fertility of illustration and argument. He denounced 
‘* Nullifiers of whatever latitude’’ with vehement in- 
dignation. He said he had ‘‘ not a drop of New 
England blood in his veins.*”” We welcome the 
infusion of his broad, sound, solid sense and manly 
feeling. Wenecd such a cross more frequently 
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; than we get it. 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisiy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackiwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it heneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new — of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 


into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 


nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livina Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrete & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for oe period will be 
thankfully received and ee attended to. 3>To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 
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bour 4, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
ue, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





now hecomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only hecause of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voya%es 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
afluirs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
—_ and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing ahundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the seme time it wil) 
uspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a coll aninaslenlén 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. Aud we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he aa with more than newspaper 
postage, (1 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





W asuinoTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in ber a and in this country, this 
e 


has spgeored to me to be the most useful. 
English langu: 
the utmost expunsion of the present age. 


It contains indeed the expos 
age, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


ition only of the current literature of the 


J. Q@. ADAMS. 





